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To Be or Not To Be—Independent 


ULY, 1958, the midpoint in the Diamond 
Jubilee year celebrating the inaugura- 
tion of civil service in the United States, of- 
fers an ocasion for re-examining a funda- 
mental concept upon which civil service sys- 
tems in the United States rest. This basic 
concept: a civil service agency properly 
should be independent of other government 
departments. The concept and its converse 
implications hold meaning for systems of 
public personnel management in other coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. 

Traditional civil service systems in the 
United States were designed to rid the pub- 
lic service of spoils politics and to put the 
selection of competent government person- 
nel on a competitive basis without political 
pull or discrimination. To achieve their 
goals, public personnel agencies initially 
were established as independent organiza- 
tions which were in a position to control, to 
check, and to serve as watchdogs over exec- 
utive agencies. Moreover, as the field of per- 
sonnel management flourished, additional 
functions of classification, training, pay, em- 
ployee relations—to mention but a few— 
were assumed by the independent civil serv- 
ice commissions and personnel boards. 

In recent years several significant happen- 
ings in public management have raised se- 
rious doubts about the suitability of the in- 
dependent personnel agency in our rapidly 
changing political and administrative en- 
vironment. Hoover Commissions in the fed- 
eral government of the United States, “little 
Hoover” commissions in state governments, 
and state legislatures have taken action to 
change the character of the independent civil 
service agencies and to create, within op- 
erating departments of government, a per- 
sonnel department designed to serve execu- 
tives and managers rather than control them. 

The proposals made by various official 
committees and commissions in both federal 
and state governments of the United States 
follow a common pattern. Principal features 
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of this pattern are: a single director of per- 
sonnel; a personnel department within the 
executive branch of the government; a per- 
sonnel division within a division of adminis- 
tration; an advisory rather than an adminis- 
trative or policy-making type of personnel 
board or civil service commission; in some 
cases, a personnel agency with functions 
limited to review, appeals, and other activ- 
ities related to making the agency a “watch- 
dog” of the merit system. 

Efforts to create a civil service and per- 
sonnel system as a part of rather than apart 
from management resulted in actual changes 
in the structure and organization of the per- 
sonnel function. No assessment of public 
personnel developments can ignore the re- 
ality of these administrative changes. Such 
changes can be cited by chapter and verse. 

In Kansas and Rhode Island, advisory per- 
sonnel bodies were created and the person- 
nel management functions were placed in 
departments of administration responsible to 
the Governor. Illinois, the most recent state 
to completely overhaul its personnel system, 
now supports a watchdog civil service com- 
mission and an operating personnel depart- 
ment in the Governor’s office. 

Many city governments operating under 
the council-manager form have created a 
separate department of personnel in which 
the director reports to the manager. Some 
of these manager cities have advisory per- 
sonnel boards or commissions operating 
within the framework of line management; 
others continue to have a civil service com- 
mission functioning independently but paral- 
leling and in some instances duplicating the 
personnel programs in the city manager’s 
office. 

The trend toward integrating personnel 
with over-all management has now entered 
the U. S. federal government scene by way 
of Senator Joseph S. Clark’s proposal to re- 
organize the functions of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission—making them largely 
advisory—and to establish a personnel de- 
partment under a personnel administrator 
appointed by and holding office at the will 
of the President. Significantly, this proposal 
has the wholehearted support of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League, which was re- 
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The Challenge of Training for Non-Routine Tasks 


How to train the new employee who must exercise 
considerable judgment in varied situations far re- 
moved from close supervision. 





UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN in recent 

years about supervisory and employee 
training in both industry and government. 
The preponderance of current literature con- 
siders problems faced when training em- 
ployees for specific duties. Industry hires a 
man to run a machine and immediately the 
training problem becomes definitive. This 
man is then taught how to operate the 
machine. He may later pick up additional 
skills and learn to operate more machines, 
but each training situation is a definitive 
one. An organization hires a retail clerk to 
sell a product or a series of products. This 
man learns about the products his company 
sells. He is taught how to open and close a 
sale. This situation is also definitive but less 
so than the machine operator. 


The Versatile Employee 

But for the many industrial and govern- 
ment positions which are not so definitive, 
training is more difficult. In many job classi- 
fications, employees are required to possess 
or acquire a variety of skills. Such jobs re- 
quire the employee to use considerable judg- 
ment as he will face many different situa- 
tions. The task of training such personnel is 
further complicated when one considers that 
most of their work is accomplished without 
immediate supervision. Such a_ situation 
multiplies the complexity and difficulty of 
the training problem. Claim adjusters, com- 
plaint investigators, field installation engi- 
neers, building inspectors, safety engineers, 
firemen, and policemen, are examples of the 
“versatile” employee. 

The job of the “versatile” employee is 
more complex than that of a machine opera- 
tor or retail clerk. The “versatile” employee 
meets many different situations each day. 

Take, for example, as we had to, the job 
of a police officer. He deals with people un- 


der extremely varied situations, most of 
which are stressful: an accident, a burglary, 
and even the citing of a traffic violator. The 
officer must be given a working knowledge 
of many techniques. He must be taught that 
the method and technique used in any situ- 
ation is dictated to a great extent by the 
particular situation. 

The work done at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute in trying to solve 
such a problem for police traffic accident 
investigators is submitted as an example of 
a method which may be of interest to many 
who are faced with similar problems in 
other fields. 


Establishing Criteria for Complex Tasks 

A vital problem in dealing with this type 
of training situation is development of an 
adequate job breakdown. Now, unlike simple 
definitive jobs, investigators and similar em- 
ployees do work which requires several large 
groups of skills. Much time and effort is 
required to analyze the duties of police 
traffic accident investigators and establish 
criteria for successful performance of the 
individual parts of their complex tasks. 

After extensive study and consultation 
with members of the Institute staff and top 
management personnel of various police 
departments, it was determined that the field 
of police accident investigation could be 
broken down into six general groups of 
knowledge and skill: 

1. Background knowledge for accident 
investigation 

2. Activities intended to keep the accident 
from getting worse 

3. Getting facts 

4. Recording facts 

5. Figuring out what happened 

6. Followup or resulting duties. 








The first and last of these would be common 
to many non-routine duties. The middle 
four are very highly specialized. 


The Basic Training Manual 

The development work which began with 
the determination of these six general groups 
of activity for the job classification of police 
accident investigator terminated with the 
publication of the Traffic Accident Investi- 
gator’s Manual for Police. This comprehen- 
sive, operational-level manual contains over 
600 pages in 35 units or chapters. The sub- 
jects covered vary from less technical ones 
such as handling fires to, highly technical 
ones such as accident reconstruction. 

But it soon became evident that the 
manual was not enough. Frequent associa- 
tion with various law enforcement agencies 
brought out the fact that the manual was 
being used far less effectively than it could 
be. There was general agreement among 
those concerned that the manual could be 
more effective if the police training officer 
was supplied with specific training methods 
and materials which could be adapted to 
the needs of a particular department. Thus 
was born the idea for an instructor’s guide 
and other supplementary material to comple- 
ment the manual. 


Planning for a Wide Variety of 
Training Situations 

We were, from the beginning, faced with 
two special problems of equal importance 
which would not generally be met in train- 
ing men for a single organization. First of 
all, we had only general knowledge of the 
ability of the personnel who were to con- 
duct the training. Certainly it would vary 
greatly. Second, we realized that the duties 
of an accident investigator varied greatly 
from department to department. They may 
vary even within a single department. The 
skills required of such personnel may vary 
from merely general reporting of circum- 
stances to highly specialized work such as 
analysis of causes. 

Given such a framework, our task was to 
develop a guide that could meet these diverse 
situations. It had to be flexible yet compre- 
hensive. Developing training material to 
meet these needs was a real challenge. We 
could find no suitable patterns to follow, 
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although we would have welcomed such 
help. 


Selection of the Instructors 

We knew that, in most instances, instruc- 
tors are chosen from police ranks. In some 
cases such personnel are given additional 
training in the techniques of teaching. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, it was found that 
the men who are selected for training duties 
are chosen by the same method as for any 
other police duty. 

No great effort is made to select an officer 
who possesses special teaching aptitudes. 
Nor is any particular effort made to give the 
man selected the necessary tools. The indi- 
vidual selected for duty as a training officer 
is generally told that, beginning on a certain 
date, he will be responsible for training in 
his department. 


The Instructor’s Guide 

First, therefore, we had to develop a basic 
Instructor’s Guide. Its function is to explain 
planning and the setting up of a tailor-made 
training program in accident investigation 
to meet the needs of a particular depart- 
ment. The instructor is given specific infor- 
mation and examples on: 


1. Deciding what subjects to teach 
. Planning the course 

. Teaching principles 

. Preparation for teaching 

. Training aids available. 


nA bk WN 


Form for Evaluating Training Needs 

Most of the training officers do not know 
how to evaluate training needs. Therefore, 
an extensive form was developed to aid 
them in evaluating the need for training to- 
gether with detailed instructions on its use. 
It is an important instrument in “Deciding 
What Subjects To Teach.” 

The training officer is cautioned not to 
begin planning the program without first 
sitting down and completing this form with 
his Chief and those who direct work of in- 
vestigators. The result is that policy-forming 
people play an important function in the 
designing of the training program. This is 
as it should be. 

Our training-needs form has two parts. 
The first helps to define the group that will 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


be trained. Will they be recruits, or clerks, 
or specialized accident investigators? What 
general knowledge do they have to begin 
with? 

The second part considers duties and 
abilities for work in connection with acci- 
dents. Possible duties are divided into eight 
classes which are in turn subdivided into 
various Operational functions. These eight 
classes are an extension of the six groups of 
activities which constitute, specifically, the 
job of a police traffic accident investigator. 
The subdivision into the various operational 
functions merely divides and defines the job 
duties listed under the eight general classes. 

Thus, in the first class, “Handle the 
emergency,” we find such operational func- 
tions as “Recognize and deal with potential 
fire hazards,” “Extinguish fires in motor 
vehicles,” “Give general first aid,” etc. There 


is a specific reference, whenever possible, to 
a definite unit of the Manual for each of the 
operational functions or duties and abilities. 
A diverse task involves a long and complex 
description of duties. 


Management Must Help Evaluate Form 

The training officer and his superiors en- 
ter on the form for evaluation of training 
needs the desired level of ability of the 
group being considered for training for each 
possible duty (see Chart A). Management 
must at least go over the form to mark du- 
ties and abilities which the group being con- 
sidered for training “Must know.” Prefer- 
ably, management should also mark “Would 
find it helpful to know,” “Would like to 
know,” and “Need not know.” 

The duties and abilities checked as the 
“Must know” are the bull’s-eye of the train- 


































































































CHART A 
Duties and Abilities (Continued) 
Importance of duty Present level 
Py 33 
4 ° 
a g oo 
Possible Duties in 2 aie #3 
a a ae aa a 
Accident Investigation 3 H a ° S$ | aa len |e) 32 
tal dé + a a3 oO oa Or 
be 2 At uo ad 
213 /a¥|3 13/18" 138/35 | $3 
2] 2({83|3 | 8 | &. 132 | as | 88 
Examine drivers for intoxication ; 
and other contributing conditions || 34 Y Y Comp 
Make test skids to measure slip- 
periness of road surface 428 | Y Abr. 
Estimate speed from skidmarks in 
simple cases 52B uv Oo 
Understand main principles of ac- 
cident reconstruction 53A “ Min, 
Measure road for scale map or ac- 
cident diagram 41B Y Abr. 
Draw scale diagram of location to 
show condition after accident 41C Y ° 
Reconstruct accident to determine 
violations if necessary 53C 0 re) 
Recognize hit-and-run situations 
and initiate investigation 63A] oO 6 
Conduct special hit~-arid-run invest- ° 
igation activities 63B oO 
Seek special clues to hit-and-run 
vehicles 35 x Abr 
Recognize motor-vehicle homicide 
situations 66 Y Abr. 
Recognize reckless driving situa- 
tions in accidents 62 
ognize vehicle theft.and other 
ae pinal accident te 62 on oe 
“arrest o»* ae 


The Director of Training, in conference 


with top management, marks the knowledge and ability 


needs and the present competence of the group to be trained. Results: the current training need 
of the group is defined in the last column of this form. The above is only part of a six-page form. 
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ing target. Such duties and abilities are, ability,’ or “Presumably no ability,” for 
therefore, of paramount importance. The each of the jobs. Those aspects of the job 
duties and abilities which fall into the three which have been checked as “Must know” 
remaining types form the outer rings of the and for which “No ability” is shown will 
training target. naturally make up the core of the training 
Next, management goes through the form program. When this, the second part of the 
a second time marking it to show in what form, is completed, we have, in effect, a 
duties the men to be trained either have kind of job description and training target 
“Entirely adequate ability,” “Not sufficient for the group being considered. 
CHART B 
Example C 
Schedule of Subjects for Police Course in 
DATA GATHERING and TAKING ENFORCEMENT ACTION 
Objective | 
This course will equip the student to do what is necessary for accident investigation . 
squad work in a city. 
1. Protect life and property 6. Notify next of kin in accidents with 
2. Summon necessary assistance death or serious injury 
3. Answer pertinent questions 7. Make simple speed estimates 
4, Observe and note final positions of 8. Take enforcement action needed 
units involved and significant marks 9. Prepare case for prosecutor I 
left on the road by the accident 10. Appear in court as witness I 
5. Make proper report of the accident 
I 
Students t 
Students are recruits with basic police training but no previous accident investiga- b 
tion experience, t 
Limitations 
Students will not be trained to analyze accidents for causes. f 
0 
Time ‘ 
m Pig student time required is approximately 62 hours. Twenty-three hours of this is tl 
n class. 
‘ 
Schedule of Subjects ‘for Course in tl 
DATA GATHERING and TAKING ENFORCEMENT ACTION m 
Student Hours CC 
wana — Class Problems PI 
and Unit Number = TOTAL Reading id 
ong for and |Lecture, | Discus- = 
from Manual — Subject | Study | Demon- sion, Work hi 
stration | Review ur 
TOTAL time by kind of activity ..... 62:00 19:30 6:10 17:05 19:15 pa 
11. Accidents and Their ge 
Causes. . . . « ove « «| Complete 4:00 1:00 1:00 2:00 lir 
A&B ‘ ° : 
12. Investigation. .... Abridged 3:00 1:00 2:00 to; 
A&B = 
13. Legal Responsibility. . Minimum 2:00 1:00 :30 :30 
Part A 4 ° : 
14. Preparation. ..... Minimum :30 315 215 
15. Accident Investigation | 
PACPOL. « ¢.6 « + « « «| Complete :30 715 215 Su; 
_ ~ Us 
a ie i 5:00 | 1:30 
Sen be 
: ag . abl 
The planning agreement reached between training and top management results in a proposed sched- ine 


ule of student hours to meet the course requirements. 
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Schedule Set Up by Instructor 

After management completes the evalua- 
tion, the training officer selects subjects that 
must be in the program and decides the de- 
gree to which they must be taught to accom- 
plish the objectives established. 

This “Proposed Schedule of Subjects for 
Course in . . . ” which he now sets up is 
based upon the policies expressed on the 
duties and abilities form. The schedule be- 
gins with a brief statement of the objective 
of the particular training program. It lists, 
subject by subject, in terms of student hours, 
the time probably needed by the student in 
reading and studying, lecture and demon- 
stration, review and discussion, problems, 
exercises, and field work. The subject times 
are then added to get total student time. 


Management Reviews Suggested Schedule 

This schedule is then presented to manage- 
ment for inspection and review. Any adjust- 
ments—some are sure to be necessary—are 
made at this time by agreement with these 
top-level officials. Changes may be dictated 
by the lack of time or unavailability of 
teaching personnel. 

The important idea is that management is 
fully aware of the extent and intensiveness 
of planned training and does not expect 
more of the people doing the training than 


| they can deliver. The elimination or modifi- 


cation of any subject is accomplished with 
the full knowledge and consent of top ad- 
ministrative and operational officers. This 
completes the evaluation and developmental 
phase of the training program. 

To further aid the instructor an outline 
has been developed for each job area or 
unit. It is specifically tied in with the com- 
parable unit in the Manual and includes sug- 
gestions for abbreviating training. Each out- 
line gives the objectives of each unit 
together with prerequisite knowledge needed 
and any special teaching methods available. 


Use of Abbreviated Training 
Abbreviations of many units have been 
suggested for different degrees of training. 
Use of abbreviated training will depend 
upon the needs of students and time avail- 
able for training. For example, if the in- 
vestigator will not be required to take pic- 


tures, we might decide that photography 
would be an unimportant aspect of accident 
investigation training; therefore, the investi- 
gator needs only minimum training in that 
subject. Minimum training in one subject 
allows more time for thorough training in 
other units considered more important for 
him. Some units cannot be abbreviated. The 
student is given all or none of such a unit. 
Three degrees of completeness are recog- 
nized: 


1. Complete training which consists of 
all parts of the units. It is generally used for 
developing expert and specialized investi- 
gators. 

2. Abridged training consists of less ma- 
terial. It will give the student a working 
knowledge of the unit. 

3. Minimum training contains only the 
highlights of each unit. It is designed to be 
used when either detailed knowledge is not 
required, due to the nature of the student’s 
future responsibility, or where time avail- 
able is severely limited. 


Information concerning the use of the de- 
grees of training, together with the suggested 
reading assignments, are included for each 
individual unit in the Instructor’s Guide. 


Training Aids Should Be Provided 

A general instructor’s guide for planning 
and teaching methods is not enough, espe- 
cially if the instructors are limited both in 
the time and ability available for their work. 
Effective instruction requires more than 
reading and lecturing. Exercises, problems, 
and demonstrations are needed to develop 
proficiency. 

If such training aids are not provided, the 
instructor may not develop his own and so 
training quality will suffer. 

If they are provided, the instructor can 
then give his full time to adapting the ma- 
terial to his specific needs and to prepara- 
tion for instruction. Thus, the special train- 
ing aids will greatly increase the quality of 
instruction. 

In addition to the instructor’s guide and 
to go with it, therefore, review and discus- 
sion questions were made up for each unit 
based on the basic text material in the Ac- 


cident Investigator’s Manual. Each question 
has a specific Manual paragraph reference 
given with it. Thus, neither instructor or stu- 
dent will have difficulty in finding the cor- 
rect answer. 

More important still are the 57 special 
training aids, especially developed to go 
with this Guide. Each contains necessary 
Instructor’s Notes and, where needed, stu- 
dent material. The Instructor’s Notes spell 
out in great detail the use of the training aid 
being considered. Additional copies of the 
various special training aids for student use 
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The Pattern May Be Modified 


Thus we have set up a pattern for the in- 
structor to modify for his own specific needs 
in training people with extremely varied du- 
ties. Important parts of this pattern are the 
procedure for evaluating the training needs 
themselves and the underlying job analysis. 

Realization that instruction will be used in 
a wide variety of training situations has re- 
sulted in developing material with greatest 
possible flexibility. Thus the instructor can 
select the specific units his men need, or, if 
necessary, parts of such units. It is felt that 
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Fringe Benefits for Retired Employees .. . dra 
Governor Averell Harriman, in ceremonies at the Capitol today, personally ; 

enrolled the first retired State employee in a new program extending the tol 

State’s health insurance plan to persons who retired from the civil service nol 

before December 5, 1957, the date the original plan became effective. The cor 

dependents of retired workers are also covered. lish 

The first applicant to be signed was 84-year-old Dr. Emmeline M. Moore, the 

former Chief Aquatic Biologist of the Conservation Department. Dr. Moore gat 

was with Conservation from 1920 until her retirement in 1944. the 

In his remarks to an audience of State Department heads, legislators, em- son 

ployee organization representatives, and others, Governor Harriman ex- patie 


pressed his hope that similar plans designed to protect the health of older 
persons would be adopted by private businesses. 

Both the retirees and the State will share in the cost. Benefits included in I 
the plan are up to 120 days of hospitalization in semi-private accommoda- 
tions, therapeutic and diagnostic services normally provided by hospitals, 
and basic surgical and in-hospital medical care—From a New York State 
Department of Civil Service news release dated March 26, 1958. patt 
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Death and Transfiguration 


Ellen B. Rhudy and Philip D. Yaney 


A reply to H. D. McInnis’ article, “Death of a 
Program,” published in the October, 1957, Public 
Personnel Review. 





ITHOUT THE AID of a miracle drug, 
WH een tent, or even divine prayer, 
the position classification program of the 
Navy Department is, somehow, very much 
alive. Indeed, it has not even been at the 
brink of death. The present state of health 
is an evolutionary development which is 
both timely and sound in the administration 
of this major program. 

Readers of Mr. H. D. McInnis’ article 
“Death of a Program” in the October, 1957, 
issue Of Public Personnel Review were left 
with the impression that the Department of 
the Navy had taken an ill-considered action 
in changing its method of classification ad- 
ministration—an action which, in Mr. Mc- 
Innis’ words, might possibly prove to be 
“... a grievous and costly mistake”; an 
action which, he feels, was taken on the 
basis of a false theory without regard for 
the success or failure of the program so 
drastically repudiated. 


Responsibility for personnel administra- 


tion within the Department of Defense is 
normally delegated through the chain of 
command to the head of each field estab- 
lishment or local command. This means that 
the head of each field establishment is dele- 
gated the authority and responsibility for all 
the day-to-day operating decisions in per- 
sonnel administration, subject to policy con- 
trol and review from higher echelons. 


The Navy’s Exceptional Department 

Until 1956, position classification admin- 
istration within the Department of the Navy 
was the most conspicuous exception to this 
pattern. Authority for the classification of 
civilian positions in the Navy was retained 
by the central civilian personnel office, the 
Office of Industrial Relations. This office, 
through 11 subordinate offices (called Area 
Wage and Classification Offices), located in 
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areas of greatest Navy civilian employee 
concentration, was responsible for the classi- 
fication of all positions subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949. Responsibility for all 
other aspects of civilian personnel adminis- 
tration, however, conformed to the general 
pattern throughout the Department of De- 
fense. In 1956, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces) dele- 
gated authority for position classification to 
Navy Bureau Chiefs so that they might in 
turn delegate this authority to local com- 
mand levels, thus bringing classification 
within the normal pattern of administrative 
responsibility and authority. 


Summing Up “Death of a Program” 

The reading audience will recall that 
“Death of a Program” summarized its ar- 
guments in these propositions: 


1. That the Department of the Navy aban- 
doned its centralized system of classifica- 
tion administration without considering 
whether that system was or was not per- 
forming effectively. 


2. That this action was based on the theory 
that the authority for classification ad- 
ministration should be an integral ele- 
ment of the authority of activity heads 
to direct personnel administration pro- 
grams for their activities. 


3. That this theory is open to serious ques- 
tion with respect to 

(a) the assumption that classification is 
an element of personnel administra- 
tion; 

(b) the assumption that an administrator 
can legitimately use the classification 
process in any way differently from 
the way in which it may be used by 
an outside authority; and 





(c) the assumption that classification is a 
“tool” of management. 


The present article contends that, what- 
ever the theoretical arguments put forward 
to justify the change in classification admin- 
istration, this change was based upon the 
very practical fact that the centralized sys- 
tem of classification administration in the 
Department of the Navy was not working 
satisfactorily. It is not our intention to tilt 
lances with Mr. McInnis over the theories 
which support or oppose the proposition 
that classification administration should be 
an integral element of line authority. Some 
brief comment on this may not be out of 
place, however, before proceeding with the 
main argument. 

“Death of a Program” advances three ob- 
jections to the proposition that authority for 
the classification of positions should be dele- 
gated to the heads of activities: (1) classifi- 
cation is not an element of personnel ad- 
ministration; (2) the classification process 
can operate legitimately only in the way it 
had been operating under AWCOs; and (3) 
classification is a “control” on management, 
not a “tool” of management. 


The Other Side of “Death” 

With respect to objection (1), it must be 
noted that the classification process is more 
closely related to personnel administration 
than to any other management function; it 
is but one of several means to an end (effec- 
tive personnel administration), not in itself 
a discrete management function with inde- 
pendent organizational status. In so far as 
the manner in which classification is per- 
formed—objection (2)—there is no dis- 
agreement that this is the crucial issue. How- 
ever, even though the results may be the 
same under both schemes of organization, it 
does matter how these results are achieved 
and who is responsible for taking the nec- 
essary action. The argument advanced in 
objection (3)—whether classification is a 
“tool” or a “control”—is irrelevant, since it 
is both. The fact that classification must be 
done in certain ways makes it a control, but 
it is also a tool, since its main purpose is to 
facilitate other management processes. While 
each of these points might be elaborated 
upon, to do so would take us rather far 
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from the main argument, which is whether 
the centralized classification system was pro- 
viding satisfactory classification service. 


Birth of a Program 

Adequate consideration of this subject 
makes it necessary to examine the historical 
development of the AWCO system and 
compare the situation which led to its estab- 
lishment in 1943 to the situation existing in 
1956. Whatever the theoretical views of 
those who created the system, there were 
very practical reasons for the action taken 
to establish it in 1943. 

At that time, the Navy Department was 
undergoing an enormous expansion. Prior 
to and during the early part of World War 
II, position classification for the Navy’s far- 
flung field establishment was performed 
from Washington by mail. With the mush- 
rooming growth of established activities and 
the proliferation of new ones, coupled with 
the need for prompt service, the system was 
rapidly deteriorating from the barely suffi- 
cient to the completely inadequate. 

Some decentralization of responsibility 
and function was badly needed. And while 
this much was obvious, there was no readily 
available means to accomplish this decen- 
tralization. 

Field activities were almost completely 
lacking in staff organizations of any kind. 
They were already so occupied with the 
organizational problems of accelerated war- 
time growth that the adding of a new func- 
tion, for which they had neither the organi- 
zation nor the trained personnel, would have 
been at best an unpromising solution. 

Furthermore, the significant headquarters- 
field channels of communication and organ- 
ization in the Navy Department were then 
primarily within the military chain of com- 
mand, and no adequate management struc- 
ture existed through which those in charge 
of the civilian personnel program in Wash- 
ington could direct, promote, and control a 
new classification program for the field ex- 
cept in the most tenuous and roundabout 
manner. 

In this context the decision was taken to 
establish branch offices of the central per- 
sonnel office in the areas of greatest Navy 
field activity concentration. By this means 
the necessary decentralization was achieved, 
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while at the same time the benefits of cen- 
tral control for the establishment of an en- 
tirely new program were retained. And 
these benefits were substantial. 

It was necessary to recruit and train a 
staff of technicians, to develop classification 
standards, to devise classification tools, tech- 
niques, and procedures, to introduce the 
program throughout the Navy’s field activ- 
ities, and to do all this with a maximum of 
productivity and a minimum of time. The 
method chosen seemed to offer the best pros- 
pects for success within the existing organi- 
zational environment. Whatever views those 
who made this decision may have had on 
organizational theory and on the nature and 
function of the classification process, there 
seems little doubt that they found a practi- 
cable solution to a practical problem. 


Years of Growth 


During the 13-year period from 1943 to 
1956, the organization of the Navy Depart- 
ment underwent a number of changes and 
developments. By 1956 it was certainly time 
to inquire whether and to what extent the 
situation which led to creation of the 
AWCOs in 1943 still existed and whether, 
in the organizational environment existing 
in 1956, the AWCO system was the best 
method of classification administration. The 
present organizational environment within 
the Department of the Navy does offer 
some significant points of difference from 
the situation existing in the latter years of 
World War II. 

In 1945 Secretary James Forrestal issued 
General Order No. 19, and, for the first 
time, Navy Bureaus were assigned manage- 
ment responsibility for field activities. Under 
this stimulus, and under the prior stimulus 
of wartime growth, bureaus and field 
activities made rapid strides in effecting ad- 
ministrative improvements. Modern manage- 
ment methods were adopted and compre- 
hensive industrial relations programs were 
installed. The solution of the problems cre- 
ated by wartime expansion and the develop- 
ment of a more efficient organization for the 
business management of the Navy Depart- 
ment eliminated the reasons for creation of 
the AWCO system. 


The Maverick 

There remained, however, a centralized 
system of classification administration which 
bypassed the normal bureau-field activity 
chain of management control, and which 
did not conform to the normal pattern of 
maximum delegation of authority to lower 
command levels. Such a system may con- 
tinue to exist, of course, if it works satisfac- 
torily, but upon it is placed the onus of con- 
tinually proving that it is the best of all 
systems if it is to justify its failure to con- 
form to the normal pattern of organization. 

In addition to these considerations, there 
are a number of difficulties associated with 
the administration of a centralized classifi- 
cation program in a large, widely-dispersed 
organization. Unless sufficient offsetting ad- 
vantages can be demonstrated for a central- 
ized system, these difficulties produce inade- 
quacies in the program which will, sooner 
or later, be considered unacceptable. The 
chief of these are given below, without at- 
tempting to assess their relative significance. 

First: The normal staffing pattern for the 
AWCOs is the employment of trainees at 
the entrance level (GS-5) and their gradual 
development and promotion to positions of 
leadership in the program. It is almost im- 
possible for such persons, regardless of in- 
telligence, to acquire from the outsider 
more than an imperfect understanding and 
appreciation of the problems and point of 
view of those in the field establishments 
which they service. 

On the other hand, there is a reluctance 
on the part of the field activity officials to 
place their entire confidence in persons not 
members of their own organization, who do 
not share responsibility either for the work 
of that organization or for its management 
control. These attitudes inevitably create 
tensions and frictions and result in a loss in 
over-all efficiency. This is not meant to 
disparage or to discount in any way the in. 
tegrity, intelligence, or good will of either 
AWCO or activity personnel. However, this 
segregation of responsibility between two 
groups of people, this organizational separa- 
tion, inevitably creates problems of com- 
munication and understanding which would 
not exist to nearly the same extent under a 
more normal organizational arrangement. 





Why Position Classification? 

Second: Position classification is a device 
for systematizing and improving the man- 
agement of an organization. Positions do 
not exist to be classified; positions are classi- 
fied because doing so proves useful, partic- 
ularly in the employment, development, and 
promotion of employees, in the organization 
of work, and the setting of pay. To be of 
maximum utility, classification must be 
carefully integrated with these other man- 
agement processes. Separation of respon- 
sibility for classification from the locus of 
other management responsibility makes this 
integration unnecessarily difficult to accom- 
plish. 

Third: Under a centralized system, inade- 
quate recognition is given to the need for 
providing program control and leadership 
at the operating level. A successful classifi- 
cation program needs more than a mecha- 
nism for putting the right classification on a 
position. This is even more the case where 
the classification system is of a type requir- 
ing extensive maintenance (as in the federal 
government), and where the organization is 
relatively dynamic (as in the Department of 
the Navy). It was not possible for an out- 
side organization such as an AWCO, or- 
ganizationally and sometimes geographically 
removed from an activity, to provide the 
program leadership required. The decision 
about the classification of a position is only 
one step in a series of important and inter- 
related management processes. 

The classifying of positions does not in 
itself constitute a classification program. Ex- 
perience within the Navy Department dur- 
ing the past 10 years has clearly demon- 
strated that while the AWCOs could classify 
positions, they could not operate classifica- 
tion programs for the activities within their 
jurisdiction. 

All but the smallest activities found it 
necessary to employ staff specialists to pro- 
vide advice and assistance to supervisors and 
management officials on classification prob- 
lems, to assist in the preparation of position 
descriptions, to explain the possibilities, ob- 
jectives, and limitations of the classification 
function, to integrate classification with 
other management and personnel functions, 
and to represent the activity in dealings with 
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the AWCO. By 1956 all of the major bureaus 
had established formal programs covering 
these processes, thus creating two sets of 
staff groups, both providing classification 
services to activities. 


Evolution and Experience 

The Secretary’s decision to delegate classi- 
fication authority to local commands, when 
viewed in this context, does not appear to 
be an abrupt departure from or reversal of 
the then-existing system. Instead it was the 
next logical step in an evolution which had 
been under way since the close of World 
War II. 

The writers are in excellent position to 
comment upon the practical results of the 
decentralization of classification authority to 
naval field activities. The Bureau of Ships 
has under its management control 11 naval 
shipyards, 1 repair facility, and 6 major re- 
search and development laboratories (as 
well as a number of lesser activities), which 
have now operated their own classification 
programs for periods ranging from 1 year 
to 18 months. Through the media of routine 
post-audits, visits to these activities, frequent 
conferences with the administrators of the 
activity classification programs, and discus- 
sions with the commanding officers and key 
operating personnel of the activities, the 
authors have been able to formulate some 
rather definite impressions concerning the 
effectiveness of the present operation. 


The Judgment 

First, supervisors and management offi- 
cials are relying more and more on activity 
classification staffs for advice and assistance. 
Although there may be various reasons for 
this trend, two appear to be paramount: the 
fact that classification has now become an 
integral part of the activity industrial rela- 
tions “team,” and the fact that program di- 
rection and control are received from the 
management control bureau rather than 
from a staff office. 

Second, the number of appeals filed by 
employees and commands has been drasti- 
cally reduced. During the calendar year 1957 
only 14 appeals from classification actions 
taken in the 18 major BuShips activities pre- 
viously mentioned were submitted to the 
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“aus Bureau of Ships. A superficial examination an encouraging reduction in length; a more 
ring of this figure might lead to the conclusion flexible and personalized maintenance re- 
| of that there has been a wholesale giveaway of view procedure which is producing, for the 
tion grades at the activity level, but a check of first time, an entree to an acceptance by the 
activity records reveals that this is not so. production shops; and classification deter- 
The simple explanation is that the classifica- minations based upon the first-hand knowl- 
tion actions taken by activity classifiers are edge which can come only from close day- 
Ssi- more palatable to activity personnel than by-day acquaintance with the working 
hen those taken by an outside agency. situations and operations being evaluated. 
- to Third, activity classification staffs are With such demonstrated results now a 
1 of rendering better classification service than matter of record, it is difficult to agree with 
the was possible under the centralized AWCO Mr. McInnis’ conclusion that “it is possible 
had system. This is evidenced not only by such that a grievous and costly mistake has been 
orld an obvious criterion as reduced processing made.” On the contrary, it would appear 
time on classification actions but also by that a program which has made such sound 
. to less spectacular but equally important fea- advances in little more than a year of opera- 
the tures such as increased assistance in position tion is well on the way to paying handsome 
y to description preparation with a resulting dividends to the entire naval industrial rela- 
hips elimination of non-pertinent material and tions program in the years to come. 
aval 
 re- 
(as 
hich 
tion 
year How Are Your New Employees Treated? . . . 
tine As a substitute clerk (with the United States Railway Mail Service), which 
uent I was, one can be shifted around to new work details three or four times in 
the a single night. There were quite a number of utterly different jobs that had to 
cus- be learned. 
key I found that I had to ask to have many things explained to me, and some 
the of them I had to have explained five or six times. Usually there were both 
nae white and colored fellows that I could have asked. But I fell into the prefer- 
pad ence of asking the colored fellows when I could, because they didn’t be- 
grudge helping you and didn’t get grouchy if you didn’t pick it up the first 
time they explained it. 
. . . frequently enough I happened to be the only white worker in an 
otherwise all-Negro crew. The crew . . . was the only work group I’ve ever 
offi- joined as a green newcomer without being slyly taken advantage of and 
vity loaded up with the dirty work. 
meng Quite the other way around. My co-workers did all they could to make 
dine the work easy for me. They didn’t hold back their secrets, but taught me 
the right away the best way. . . . In a very inconspicuous way they absorbed 
some of the work load that was properly my share. Most remarkable of all, 
ia they did not even complain about my mistakes. 
rela- Yet I wouldn’t say I was singled out for unusual courtesy. They were just 
1 di- as co-operative . . . with one another.—John J. Mahoney reporting in 
the Work, January, 1958. 
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Hawaii Overcomes Its Unusual Recruiting Problems 


A one-application, one-examination program helps 
solve difficulties of small staff covering large 
territory. 








S DO MANY small central public person- 
A nel agencies, the Territory of Hawaii 
Department of Civil Service must continu- 
ally meet the problem of recruiting and ex- 
amining for a full-coverage merit system 
with a staff of only modest size. There are 
some 1000 classes in the jurisdiction and a 
total of 6200 employees. 

The personnel procurement problem is 
aggravated due to the geographical compo- 
sition of the territory, which includes seven 
inhabited islands in a chain some four hun- 
dred miles long. Although daily airline and 
mail service is available to six of the islands, 
there are many isolated areas with low pop- 
ulation density. Of nearly 550,000 inhabit- 
ants, 80% are located on one island and 
nearly 300,000 are in Honolulu, the one 
major metropolitan area. 

Staffing of territorial agencies on the 
other islands is a particularly knotty prob- 
lem for the department and one which ne- 
cessitates repeated examining efforts. Fur- 
ther, the department makes available tech- 
nical examination service for three county 
jurisdictions with some 3,000 employees. 
This service is without fee in compensation 
for the counties providing application in- 
take and test-monitoring services. 

The nationwide shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in technical and professional occupa- 
tions is heightened in Hawaii by its insular 
locations. For some professions no college 
curricula is offered in the islands, and for 
others the supply of graduates is inadequate. 
As a result, many operating departments 
have established trainee positions to which 
college graduates are appointed and where 
they receive on-the-job training. 

University of Hawaii officials had com- 
mented on the difficulties experienced by 
their graduates interested in a career in gov- 
ernment service. Upon graduation, many of 


these young people were faced with the re- 
alization that recruitment was not “open” 
for the occupational specialties of their in- 
terest. Other graduates found to their dis- 
may that even though recruitment was being 
conducted for classes in their fields of spe- 
cialization it was necessary to submit an 
application for each class and to participate 
in a separate examination for each. Con- 
fronted with time-consuming, traditional 
civil-service procedures required by govern- 
ment and the inducements of higher salaries 
and ease of application offered by other 
employers, the choice made by many of 
these graduates is obvious. 


Two Problems—Single Solution 


Early in 1956 the department considered | 
the joint problems of meeting its examina- | 
tion workload and bringing into the terri-| 


torial service the best of the islands’ college- 
trained young people. 

It seemed apparent that the solution lay 
in a one application—one examination re- 


cruiting program timed prior to graduation. |) 
However, territorial operating departments | 


did not possess the resources to provide a 
generalized management trainee program 
similar to that of the federal government 
and some of the larger local jurisdictions on 
the mainland. For a number of reasons, 


many peculiar to the jurisdiction, it was not) 
feasible to create a single “entrance” class| | 


or even several of such classes which could 
be used as a broad avenue for recruiting 
and placement. 


tion difficulties. There were also the prob- 
lems of overcoming precedent and overcom- 


ing the tendency of some operating depart-| 


ments to prefer a specialized recruiting and 
examining program for classes peculiar to 
their own departments. 


Most of these hurdles) 
stemmed from classification and compensa-) 
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A study was made of the class specifica- 
tions for a number of the entrance level 
classes in technical and professional occupa- 
tional areas. Many of these required college 
specialization while a few required merely 
graduation from a college without restric- 
tion as to college major. 

The study indicated striking similarities 
in the knowledges and skills required. Even 
some of the differences were more apparent 
than real. For example, many of the specifi- 
cations required of applicants the ability to 
read and interpret laws, rules, and regula- 
tions governing the specific program of the 
department in which the classes were found. 
Therefore, on an a priori basis, it was deter- 
mined that the abilities of applicants for all 
classes containing such a requirement could 
be adequately sampled and reliably meas- 
ured by a carefully designed test segment on 
reading comprehension. 

Similarly, other common or “core” areas 
were located. Most of these were deemed 
to be factors usually included in standard- 
ized intelligence tests. Further investigation 
indicated that such specialized knowledges 
as were required were related in nearly all 
instances to the college curricula specified 
for the classes. 

The decision was then made to design a 
written test to cover the core areas for all 
such classes and to recognize specialized 
subject matter areas by selective certifica- 


| tion of names from the eligible list accord- 


“ae _ ing to college major. Such a procedure 


rents | , 
_ hurdles and yet permit college students to 


would avoid classification and compensation 


| participate in one examination program for 


entrance into a number of classes in the ter- 
ritorial government. 


Format of the Examination 

The examination as developed consisted 
of two booklets of multiple-choice items. 
Booklet A, “Ability To Learn,” included 
three 30-item 20-minute timed sub-tests cov- 
ering verbal analogies, numerical progres- 
sions, and figure analogies. Booklet B, a 
power test with a 4-hour time limit, entitled 
“Acquired Skills,” included five 30-item sub- 
tests covering interpretation of charts and 


| graphs, vocabulary, English grammar and 
allied materials, reading comprehension, and 


general information about Hawaiian gov- 
ernment and socio-economic conditions. 
Each of the 240 items in the battery was 
prepared specifically for this examination, 
and each item was reviewed by three psy- 
chometricians before inclusion. The test 
booklets were administered experimentally 
to in-service employees who had college 
training and brief employment records. 


Inaugurating the Pilot Program 

A pilot recruiting and examining program, 
The Territorial Service Entrance Examina- 
tion, was inaugurated in April, 1956, for 
study purposes. The program included then 
only four classes: Personnel Aid, Librarian 
Aid, Social Worker I, and Employment In- 
terviewer I. Modest recruiting efforts on the 
University of Hawaii campus included the 
usual announcement bulletin and an adver- 
tisement in the student weekly. Of the 147 
candidates applying, 128 reported for the 
examination session. 

The mean score on Booklet A was 44.6, 
and on Booklet B the mean score was 72.5. 
For the purpose of establishing some prestige 
for the examination program, the cutting 
scores were set purposely high. To qualify 
on the examination, candidates were required 
to answer correctly at least 45 of the 90 
questions in Booklet A and 75 of the 150 
questions in Booklet B. A candidate was 
eliminated through failure to qualify on 
either booklet. Thirty-eight candidates met 
these standards and were placed on the 
eligible list. 


Appraisal of the Pilot Program 

An appraisal of the effectiveness of this 
pilot program was made in three areas. 
First, the reaction of the students was ob- 
tained through “casual” interviews immedi- 
ately following the examination and through 
“feedback” from University of Hawaii offi- 
cials. The general reaction from the students 
was highly favorable but some specific 
criticisms were received centering around 
the fatigue factor and on the close timing of 
the sub-tests in Booklet A. 

Second, an item analysis was made of the 
test questions using the high-low 27% 
method and utilizing the Item Analysis 
Table of Chung-Teh Fan (Educational Test- 
ing Service). Responses were tabulated for 





all choices for all items. Questions with 
item discrimination below r+ .20 were re- 
written or were discarded. 

The third appraisal was a followup four 
months later on the use of the list. Thirty 
names had been certified to the operating 
departments and 12 persons had received 
appointments. Of the remaining 9 names on 
the list, 4 were unavailable for appointment 
and 5 had not been reached for certification. 
There was a highly favorable reaction of 
departmental officials. In one agency, out- 
right skepticism changed to enthusiasm so 
that when the list was exhausted of names 
for that agency, the civil service office was 
asked to refer, for provisional appointment, 
those persons who “just failed” the entrance 
examination. 


The Second Pilot Program 

In April, 1957, a second recruiting pro- 
gram was conducted at the University of 
Hawaii for the purpose of refining the ex- 
amining techniques and the processing ma- 
chinery. The same recruiting efforts used in 
the 1956 pilot study were again utilized. 
Results were quite similar, with 148 appli- 
cants accepting and 141 reporting for the 
test session. 

The examination consisted of the 1956 
test booklets with approximately 30% of the 
test questions revised or replaced based on 
the item analysis. Some extension was made 
in the timing of Booklet A. The means for 
the 1957 edition were 47.7 for Booklet A 
and 73.4 for Booklet B. 

Considerable thought was given to the 
question of the eventual use of the list when 
the cutting scores were established. It was 
decided to set cutting scores which would 
permit use of the examination on a broad 
entrance basis and to study possible effects 
prior to final development of the program. 
With this reasoning, critical scores were 
dropped to approximately one sigma below 
the mean on each booklet (40 on Booklet 
A and 58 on Booklet B). However, candi- 
dates were still required to qualify on both 
tests; 107 so qualified. 


Appraisal of the Second Pilot Program 
Appraisal of the second program followed 
along the lines of the original study. The stu- 
dents reacted better to the new timing on 
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Booklet A but complained of fatigue result- 
ing from the nearly 5% hours over-all time 
for the session. An item analysis following 
the original method was performed, and the 
test was shortened by 60 items (20 on 
Booklet A and 40 on Booklet B). 

As the least discriminating items in each 
test segment were deleted, it was assumed 
that the shorter edition would be a more 
effective selection instrument. However, to 
determine that the two editions did not differ 
materially, another study was performed in 
which the answer sheets of the entire candi- 
date group for 1957 were re-scored for only 
those items which remained in the shortened 
edition. A Pearson correlation of r+ .930 
(PEr = + .039) was obtained for the two 
forms of Booklet A and a correlation of 
r+ .895(PEr = += .039) was obtained for 
Booklet B. 

Also, Pearson correlation coefficients were 
computed between the scores obtained on 
various sub-tests. The largest coefficient was 
r+ .408 (PEr==+.050) between reading 
comprehension and language (English gram- 
mar, composition, and spelling). The lowest 
coefficient was r+.155 (PEr= + .058) 
between reading comprehension and ana- 
lytical ability (interpretation of charts and 
graphs). 

Even such segments as vocabulary and 
verbal analogies produced a coefficient as 
low as r+ .329 (PEr= + .053). On the 
other hand, each test segment correlated 
highly with the total score while Booklet A 
and Booklet B scores produced a coefficient 
of only r+ .335 (PEr= = .049). 

Therefore, it was concluded that each 
sub-test and each booklet was measuring 
independently, and that each was contribut- 
ing to the total prediction score. 

Six months after list establishment, a study 
was made of its effectiveness. The list had 
been extended to include additional classes, 
and 67 names had been referred for em- 
ployment. Twenty-eight persons had been 
selected, and reaction from the operating de- 
partments was highly favorable. 

There was, however, the feeling on the 
part of one department that the caliber of 
the persons selected was higher than required 
for the positions, and that promotional op- 
portunities might not be forthcoming soon 
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enough to hold the employees. Following 
the statistical analysis and discussions with 
departmental officials, it was concluded that 
the program could best serve as a broad-base 
recruiting effort to fill entrance-level profes- 
sional and technical classes. 

Accordingly, its use was extended to 21 
classes covering virtually all the avenues 
through which college graduates are ordi- 
narily recruited. Such diverse classes as 
Budget Aid, Entomologist I, Recreation 
Leader, and Wildlife Biologist were in- 
cluded. 

It was decided that, to be effective and to 
justify the investment in the program, the 
list should provide an adequate supply of 
available and qualified personnel for all these 
classes throughout the year. For this reason, 
the program was planned for a continuous 
recruitment basis with an additional invest- 
ment to be made selling the attractions of 
the territorial service to college seniors. 


The Current Program 

In January, 1958, the Territorial Service 
Entrance Examination program was opened 
with recruitment activities directed both at 
the University of Hawaii seniors and at 
Hawaii students at mainland colleges. 

Attractive posters were printed in several 
colors for college bulletin boards. 

A multilithed illustrated “letter” was 
mailed to all seniors at the local university. 

The student weekly of the University of 
Hawaii cooperated by printing feature stories 
on selected students from the previous grad- 
uating class who had secured employment 
with the territory through this examination. 
The program has also received faculty en- 
dorsement and support. 

Hawaiian clubs at 21 mainland universi- 
ties were contacted for their assistance in 
calling the program to the attention of their 
seniors. A kit containing posters, brochures 
and applications was forwarded to each 
club. 

The Hawaii Visitors Bureau made avail- 
able its list of “Hawaiian Ambassadors”— 
their student contacts at mainland colleges— 
and promotional material was mailed to 
them. As a part of the program, such stu- 
dents were offered the opportunity to have 
the test administered at the campus of their 
colleges. 


The first test administration using the 
short form was scheduled for mid-February 
and was designed primarily for January, 
1958, and Summer, 1957, graduates who 
had not participated previously. At this 
writing, over 100 such persons are scheduled 
to participate. No final figure is available 
for the number of forthcoming Summer, 
1958, graduates, as recruiting is continuing 
both in the islands and on the mainland. 
However, the interest far exceeds that of the 
two previous years and is heightened by the 
publicity being given to the much wider 
range of occupations now included. 


Conclusions Are Favorable 

Two years of cautious experimentation 
have convinced the designers of the sound- 
ness of using intelligence and aptitude test- 
ing, together with certification of names 
based on college training, as selection instru- 
ments for entrance-level professional and 
technical classes. The reactions from the 
campus and the appraisals from the operat- 
ing departments have been encouraging. 

Extension of the use of the 1957 list has 
already been accomplished and is proving 
effective. For example, college trained young 
men are now being recruited at the entrance 
level into the sanitation inspection program 
of the Department of Health for the first 
time. Seven have been so employed in recent 
months. Study is continuing on the feasibility 
of extending the list to other entrance 
classes. 

From a pragmatic standpoint, the pro- 
gram is highly attractive to the civil service 
department as the investment in this one 
examination program is far less than the 
investment necessary for 21 such examina- 
tions. Further, there is a growing prestige for 
this program which is believed beneficial to 
both the civil service agency and the operat- 
ing departments. Also, since the entrance 
examination is a broad-based program not 
legally tied in to any specific class or classes, 
it does not preclude a special announcement 
for a specific class when such necessity 
arises, Or a promotional examination is 
deemed advisable. 

It is believed that this multi-purpose, 
single-examination, college recruiting pro- 
gram has great promise for meeting recruit- 
ing needs in Hawaii. 








Robert A. Earle 





Personnel Implications of Police-Fire Integration 


More and improved services at least cost is the 
goal; introducing the program and gaining accept- 
ance are the hurdles. 





ROWING RECOGNITION of the unity of 
purpose of modern police and fire 
activities has led an increasing number of 
municipalities to consider ways and means 
of integrating their police and fire services 
into a single operation. Spurred on by the 
need for more and improved services, the 
cities are taking a long hard look at these 
traditionally separate activities. The inherent 
economic loss due to the idle time of standby 
emergency personnel, coupled with evidence 
that the traditional setup of separate opera- 
tions is no longer in tune with the times, has 
prompted the municipalities to investigate 
the possibilities of obtaining better man- 
power utilization through improved organi- 
zation. 


Both Services Have Same Basic Purpose 

Modern communication systems and fast 
vehicular transportation have revolutionized 
the police services and, to a lesser degree, 
the fire services. With protection of life and 
property as the basic purpose of both serv- 
ices and with primary emphasis on preven- 
tion, it is no longer desirable nor is it neces- 
sary for men to sit and wait for emergencies 
to happen. Modern radio communications 
have made it possible for them to go about 
the performance of other duties while wait- 
ing for an emergency call. , 

Population growth, increasing police ac- 
tivities, and shorter working hours for police- 
men and firemen have contributed to the 
need for expanded police and fire activities. 
Many cities, compelled to expand these 
basic services, can do so only at the expense 
of other municipal services. Municipalities, 
therefore, are interested in police and fire 
integration as a logical means of expanding 
and improving these basic services at the 
least cost. 
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Opposition to Integration 


This interest in integrated services is not 
without opposition; vigorous and compelling 
arguments are advanced from both police 
and fire sources. The argument is advanced 
that it is beyond the capabilities of an indi- 
vidual to achieve competence in both fields. 
It is contended that the degree of specializa- 
tion demanded of modern police and fire 
organizations makes a merger of these two 
operations infeasible. It is argued that the 
apparent idle time of a fireman or a police 
officer is an illusion—that the proper per- 
formance of a police or fire officer’s duties 
requires the full time services of a trained 
man. 


Whatever the arguments pro and con, the | 


fact is that a number of municipalities have 
successfully combined police and fire serv- 
ices to some degree. Some have achieved 
complete integration of services; others have 
achieved what is called partial integration of 
services; still others have achieved what 
might be termed co-operative services. 

Police-fire integration is not a new con- 
cept. Some forms of combined service oper- 
ations have been in effect in this country for 
more than 40 years. Until recent years, 
however, these types of operations had been 
confined to the smaller community. Under 
the stimulus of economic pressure, the inter- 
est of some of the larger communities has 
been aroused and, within the last decade, 
several municipalities of substantial size 
have combined their police and fire services 
to some degree. 


Complete Integration 
Complete integration of police-fire serv- 
ices is generally understood to mean the 
consolidation of the traditionally separate 
departments of police and fire into a single 
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Department of Public Safety. This depart- 
ment is staffed with public safety officers 
who perform both police and fire duties. All 
public safety officers during their tour of 
duty are responsible for normal police activ- 
ities and, in addition, are responsible for 
fire prevention and inspection, rescue, and 
all fire calls within a prescribed area. 


Partial Integration 


Partial integration is very much like com- 
plete integration except that some personnel 
are engaged in standby duties. The two 
departments are consolidated into a single 
Department of Public Safety, but separate 
divisions of police and fire are retained. 

Public safety officers, trained in both 
police and fire functions, are assigned to 
either of the two divisions. Officers assigned 
to the police division act primarily as police 
officers with the added responsibility of as- 
sisting and co-operating in firefighting activi- 
ties. Officers assigned to the fire division act 
as standby personnel to man the fire ap- 
paratus. They may perform police station- 
house duties while on standby status. Fire 
division assignments are kept to a minimum 
since additional emergency manpower is 
available from the police division. 


Integration Plus Segregation 


Another form of integration, which may 
be termed co-operative police-fire services, 
retains the separate departments of police 
and fire. The duties of one of the services, 
generally the police service, are expanded 
to include some of the activities normally 
considered to be the responsibility of the 
other service. The expanded duties of a 
police officer under this form may include 
the responsibility for fire prevention or 
smoke investigations, emergency rescue, and 
firefighting. 

Normal police patrol activities are di- 
rected by police superiors. When responding 
to fire calls, these officers receive direction 
from fire superiors and remain under fire 
direction until released. 

The primary purpose of these various 
forms of police-fire integration is the same: 


to provide maximum protection of life and — 


property at the least cost. Whatever the 
form, mobile patrol officers are generally 
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the first to arrive at the scene of a fire 
emergency. These officers, properly trained 
and equipped, are capable of handling many 
small fires without assistance. In the case of 
larger fires, they are able to take the neces- 
sary preliminary steps in fighting the fire. 
With the arrival of fire-fighting equipment, 
they join in fighting the fire as members of 
the fire-fighting crew. 

Until recently, municipal personnel officers 
have had little or no reason to concern 
themselves with the personnel problems in- 
volved in police-fire integration. During this 
past year, however, two municipalities with 
populations in excess of 100,000 have en- 
tered into a program of co-operative police- 
fire services. If this is the beginning of a 
trend—and the success achieved indicates 
that it may be—the personnel problems of 
combining the operations will be of con- 
siderable concern to a number of municipal 
personnel agencies. 


Civil Service and Pensions 


As the first step in a contemplated 
changeover, consideration must be given to 
civil service and pension statutes. The limi- 
tations imposed by these statutes may dictate 
the form and degree of integrated services 
possible of achievement. 

One Ohio municipality, faced with a 
ruling from the state attorney general that 
the two departments of police and fire could 
not be merged because of limitations in 
civil service and pension statutes, overcame 
these difficulties by eliminating a fire depart- 
ment altogether. With the fire-fighting func- 
tion assigned to police officers, this city has 
a completely integrated police and fire serv- 
ice. This was made possible by the state 
attorney general recognizing, in the same 
opinion in which he ruled out a merger of 
departments, that nothing in the statutes 
forbids the employment of men for work 
both as policemen and firemen. 

This particular solution is not one which 
would be practical for many cities. It does, 
however, illustrate the point that these diffi- 
culties can be resolved. In particular, it 
suggests the possibility of extending the 
functions of either or both of the two serv- 
ices to include some of the functions being 
performed by the other service. This exten- 








sion of functions is the plan which was men- 
tioned earlier as co-operative police-fire serv- 
ices and is probably the one which will ap- 
peal to the larger municipalities. 


Personnel Problems Involved 


As the next step in implementing a pro- 
gram of integrated police-fire services, the 
technical determinations must be made re- 
garding classification, employee status, pro- 
motional opportunities, pay, and training. In 
addition, there should be consideration of 
the recruitment policies which have been in 
effect for the separate departments of police 
and fire, the selection processes employed, 
and of employee attitudes. Previous recruit- 
ment policies may not be compatible with 
the requirements of an integrated operation. 
Personnel selection may have been on the 
basis of criteria tailored too specifically to 
the needs of more limited operations. In- 
compatible employee attitudes may have de- 
veloped which even the most intensive train- 
ing will be unable to overcome. 


Classification 


Ideally, the installation of complete po- 
lice-fire integration will be accompanied by 
the establishment of an entirely new classi- 
fication series. As an example, one city with 
the entering class of Public Safety Officer 
advances its series through Public Safety 
Lieutenant, Public Safety Captain, Division 
Commander, Assistant Chief, and Chief of 
Public Safety. Specialized activities, such as 
Fire Prevention Inspector or Detective, are 
by assignment from the various classes. Em- 
ployees of all classes are expected to engage 
in emergency activities of either a police or 
fire nature. 

The problem of employee status in a 
changeover from the traditional police and 
fire classification series to a public safety 
series should be relatively simple. The cus- 
tomary practice of maintaining parallel class 
levels in the semimilitary separate police 
and fire organizations should permit the 
consolidation of classes at the various levels. 
Present employees can then retain full title 
to positions at the same level in the new 
series. 

Where state or local statutes require the 
employment of police and fire officers from 
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separate lists, or where separate pension 
systems have been established, a clear-cut, 
public safety class series may not be possible. 
Complete integration of police and fire serv- 
ices may still be achieved but a solution 
other than consolidating classes must be 
found. 

Some cities have solved this problem by 
retaining the separate identities of police 
and fire officers, but the duties of both have 
been expanded to include the duties of the 
other. As with the public safety officer, po- 
licemen-firemen are trained for the full per- 
formance of police-fire duties and perform 
these duties as a part of their normal func- 
tion. New appointments are made either as 
police or fire officers and pension participa- 


_ tion is in accordance with the appointment. 


The promotional sequence may be in either 
the traditional police or fire series or it may 
be in an integrated series such as Police-Fire 
Lieutenant, Police-Fire Captain, Assistant 
Director of Public Safety, and Director of 
Public Safety. 

Under the co-operative services plan, 
there should be no question of employee 
status nor any need for classification action 
of any sort other than to revise the class 
specifications involved to include the ex- 
panded duties. Firemen are still firemen and 
policemen remain policemen, although either 
or both may perform some of the duties of 
the other. Promotional opportunities remain 
within the separate departments and special- 
ized assignments are made on a depart- 
mental basis. 


Pay 

Additional pay is usually provided officers 
participating in a program of integrated po- 
lice-fire services. 

In those municipalities with completely or 
partially integrated services, pay levels are 
set somewhat higher than would be the case 
with the traditional separate departments of 
police and fire. This higher pay is in recog- 
nition of the broader scope of dual posi- 
tions. 

In those municipalities with a co-oper- 
ative service program, this higher pay is 
awarded, not only in recognition of the 
broader scope of activities, but also as an 
incentive to encourage participation. Under 
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the co-operative services program, the higher 
pay is awarded either upon entering the pro- 
gram or after successful completion of the 
required training and assignment to a dual 
position. 

Where pay differentials are in effect be- 
tween single and dual positions, the assign- 
ment of an officer to a dual position is not 
considered a promotion. This assignment is 
made and the additional pay provided in the 
same way that many cities assign police of- 
ficers to motorcycle duty and provide addi- 
tional compensation for the performance of 
this duty. 


Recruitment 


Applicants for the police and fire services 
are ordinarily recruited as trainees with 
qualification standards developed around 
citizenship, age, educational achievement, 
height, weight, and physical agility. In some 
cases, however, different standards are estab- 
lished for the two services. It may be de- 
sirable, where some form of police-fire in- 
tegration is contemplated, to relate the 
standards for both services to the highest 
duties likely to be performed. 

An excellent discussion of the procedures 
for recruiting policemen and firemen was 
published in the April issue of the Public 
Personnel Review.* The procedures detailed 
in this article are as applicable to recruiting 
for an integrated service as for the separate 
services. 

The examination process should also be 
extended to take into account the broader 
scope of activities of policemen-firemen. 
This is being done in some instances by 
simply adding some measure of mechanical 
aptitude to the test battery previously de- 
veloped for police officers. If the tests avail- 
able through the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion are being used, it may be feasible to 
administer both the police and fire tests as 
the written part of the examination. One 
municipality uses as a written examination 
for public safety officers a battery of tests 
which includes the Army General Classifica- 


* Robert W. Coppock and Barbara Brattin 
Coppock, “A Step-by-Step Method for Recruit- 
ing Policemen and Firemen,” Public Personnel 
Review, April, 1958, p. 97. 
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tion Test, a test of mechanical comprehen- 
sion, and a test of practical judgment. 


Training 

The quality of the training program de- 
veloped to meet the needs of an integrated 
service is probably the biggest single factor 
contributing to the effectiveness of the com- 
bined operation. The content, the quality of 
instruction, and the timing of the various 
phases should be given careful and thorough 
consideration. The officers entering into the 
program are going to be assuming new re- 
sponsibilities and undertaking new tasks. 
Top performance will be expected of them 
and if they are to deliver top performance, 
they must be given proper training. Even 
though preventive activities are basic, the 
possibility of being called upon to meet an 
emergency situation must not be overlooked 
and it is the training for emergency situa- 
tions which should be given priority. 

One training program which has been ad- 
vanced as meeting the requirement of transi- 
tion from separate to integrated services in- 
cludes, in broad outline, the following: 


I. First phase: 
A. Inductive training for new employ- 
ees. 

1. Police problems: arrests, basic 
laws and ordinances, traffic con- 
trol. 

2. Firefighting, rescue work. 

B. Retraining for present employees. 

1. Elementary firefighting for po- 
licemen. 

2. Elementary police methods for 
firemen. 


II. Second phase: 
A. Advanced training for new employ- 
ees. 
B. Advanced training for veteran em- 
ployees. 


III. Third phase: 
A. Specialized training. 
B. Administrative and supervisory train- 
ing. 
IV. Fourth phase: 
A. A continuous in-service and re- 
fresher program. 





There are very few cities with no train- 
ing resources available from within their 
own boundaries and many cities have well- 
developed police and fire training programs 
in effect. Generally these training resources, 
supplemented by state and national pro- 
grams, can be utilized to do the required 
training job. Co-operative training agree- 
ments may also be entered into with neigh- 
boring municipalities. 


A Word of Caution 

The integration of police-fire services, 
whether complete, partial, or co-operative, 
should not be undertaken hastily even 
though the technical personnel aspects are 
easily worked out. The real job, and one in 
which the personnel agency can play an ef- 
fective role, is gaining acceptance of the 
change. There is understandable opposition. 
Police-fire integration is a departure from 
the customs and traditions derived from a 
long history of separate police and fire de- 
partments. These customs and traditions 
can be overcome but only by an effective 
selling job. 
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The Wild Ones ... 





a a oe 


Most of the members of every organization must be steady, plodding, de- 
pendable, path-following people. They are to an organization what the heart- 
wood is to a tree. They give the organization stability. 

But the development of an organization into something conspicuous is 
the work of unpredictable individuals—the ones who do startling, colorful, 
hitherto-unthought-of acts. 

Walter Weir, great advertising copy writer, says that although human t 
beings are inclined to follow the mass habits and beliefs and customs, they 
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are torn from these habits and beliefs and customs by the actions and words ; 
of nonconforming individuals. | 
“The great religions of the world, the great political movements,” he says, . 
“did not evolve from the masses but were created and brought into being by ‘ 
gifted and unpredictable individuals—by mavericks.” e 
This “maverick” in your organization may be a pain-in-the-neck at times. ic 
You and your associates may want to beat him to a pulp when he gets off the a 

rails and creates disturbances. But, if you are smart enough to handle him, 
you can change the lightning bolt into controlled electricity. Don’t be in too a 
big a hurry to fire the man who does not conform. What’s in his mind may it 
be worth more than your entire plant.—Thomas Dreier in Fitchburg Papers; h 
reprinted from Personnel Information Bulletin, December, 1957. « 
as 
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Development of a Standard Staffing Program 


An approach which may be applicable to many 
other programs where a large number of different 
governmental agencies perform similar functions. 





N VARYING DEGREE every state has recog- 
I nized a responsibility for some or all of 
the following activities in connection with 
the hospitals, nursing homes, and other re- 
lated institutions located within its borders: 


Licensing of hospitals and other medical 
facilities; 

Licensing of nursing homes and similar 
establishments; 

Provision of consultative services in vari- 
ous phases of institutional planning and ad- 
ministration; 

Survey of existing and required facilities; 

Planning for and supervising construction 
of needed facilities. 


Federal Funds for Hospitals 

Impetus for the last two of these pro- 
grams, and to some extent for the others as 
well, came from the passage of the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act (Public Law 
725), familiarly known as the Hill-Burton 
Law, in 1946. This act and its amendments 
provided funds on a continuing large-scale 
basis for the building of needed hospital fa- 
cilities, both public and non-profit, and, 
since 1954, nursing homes and other medi- 
cal facilities and institutions. 

These federal funds are allocated through 
the respective states, each of which was re- 
quired by the Act to “designate a single 
state agency as the sole agency for the ad- 
ministration of the plan or designate such 
agency as the sole agency for supervising the 
administration of the plan.” (The word 
“state” as used in the legislation and in this 
article includes “territory” as well.) 

As a result each state set out to provide 
an “agency” to handle this program within 
its boundaries. In some cases a unit which 
had been established for other purposes, 
usually within the Health Department, was 
assigne2 this new responsibility. Some juris- 
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dictions found it necessary—or desirable— 
to start from scratch to build up the neces- 
sary program and staff. 


And State Licensing Laws 

During the past 12 years, and in most 
cases in response to the stimulus provided 
by the need for legislation to implement the 
Hill-Burton Law, many state legislatures 
have also concerned themselves with estab- 
lishing or revising a program for licensing 
hospitals. In addition, during the same pe- 
riod of time, legislation relative to the licens- 
ing of nursing homes and other institutions 
was adopted by several states, sometimes 
but not always in conjunction with that per- 
taining to hospital licensing. These state 
laws, like those dealing with hospital survey 
and construction, resulted in the modifica- 
tion of existing organizations or the creation 
of new ones. 

A 2-year research project just completed 
by the American Hospital Association with 
the support of a grant from the United 
States Public Health Service undertook an 
appraisal of the programs developed across 
the country in response to federal and state 
legislation in these areas. This project, des- 
ignated as “Hospital Planning and License 
Law Study” and under the direction of Dr. 
Hilary G. Fry, analyzed the relevant laws, 
regulations, procedures, staffing, and admin- 
istrative aspects of these programs and pre- 
sented appropriate recommendations for the 
future. 

Detailed consideration of the professional 
program content and its effect on the quality 
of hospitals and other related institutions is 
within the province of a companion project, 
entitled “Future Needs for Hospital Facil- 
ities,” also under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and also under a 





Public Health Service grant supplemented 
by Kellogg Foundation funds. 


Staffing Pattern Studied 

The present paper is concerned only with 
those phases of the study which deal with 
staffing and related personnel considerations. 
It is believed that the approach described 
herein may be applicable to many other pro- 
grams, in municipalities and other jurisdic- 
tions as well as at the state level, where a 
large number of different governmental 
agencies perform identical or at least sim- 
ilar functions. 

The basic objective of the personnel por- 
tion of the study was to develop a standard 
staffing pattern and accompanying class 
specifications to cover the general needs of 
the hospital and nursing home services pro- 
gram in all the states. Other goals included 
the development of recommendations with 
respect to desirable qualifications and post- 
appointment training. 


Great Variation in Fundamentals 

This undertaking was complicated by the 
great variety among the states in such fun- 
damentals as: scope of program; volume of 
work; size of staff; organizational structure; 
delegation of responsibilities to other state 
agencies, to local governmental units, and 
even to groups outside of the government; 
and duties—and titles—assigned to existing 
positions. 

Let us look for a moment at just one of 
these variables—basic scope of program. Al- 
though the vast majority of states provide 
in some way for all three principal functions 
(hospital licensing,’ nursing home licensing, 
survey and construction), there are notable 
exceptions, such as the three states which 
have no hospital licensing program and the 
one which has no nursing home licensing 
program. 

Where all three functions are provided 
for, they are not necessarily assigned to the 
same operating unit. In three states the Hill- 
Burton (survey and construction) program 
is assigned to a major administrative unit 


*“Ticensing” includes all activities of a le- 
gally constituted state agency which involve the 
setting and enforcing of standards for construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of all or des- 
ignated patient centers. 
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different from that handling the two licens- 
ing programs; in nine others, the nursing 
home licensing function is similarly sep- 
arated organizationally from hospital licens- 
ing as well as from survey and construction. 
Eight of the states in the two groups just 
referred to emphasize this separation by al- 
locating the functions to different depart- 
ments. 

Where the program is handled entirely 
within one department it is the Department 
of Health—except in three states, one of 
which utilizes the services of its Department 
of Public Welfare, a second of its Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, and the 
third of a Medical Care Commission. 

Corresponding variations are found in the 
other fundamentals cited. 

It was recognized that many of these vari- 
ations were completely valid and unavoid- 
able, and that others were the result of the 
manner in which the new functions were 
first assigned. It was also recognized that 
any staffing pattern which might be devel- 
oped would have to be flexible, particularly 
with respect to the size of the agency and 
the functions assigned to it, and would have 
to be considered as furnishing an example 
rather than a blueprint. Ultimately three or- 
ganizational patterns were developed, for 
agencies of different sizes. 

Before any recommendations could be 
made with respect to staffing patterns, class 
specifications, desirable qualifications, sources 
of recruiting, and staff training, it was nec- 
essary to learn something about prevailing 
practices. 

Because of the great variation in these 
practices among the various states a rather 
large sampling of information was consid- 
ered to be essential. Hence it was not prac- 
ticable to obtain all the basic data by means 
of personal observation, although it was 
deemed highly desirable that information se- 
cured in written form be supplemented by 
actual visits to selected jurisdictions. 


Questionnaire Supplements Interviews 

For these reasons the questionnaire ap- 
proach was decided on. Visits to state agen- 
cies and detailed interviews with program 
directors and other staff members were 
scheduled for three stages: to precede the 
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development of the questionnaires, to co- 
incide with the period during which they 
were being completed, and to follow the 
preliminary analysis of the responses, On 
the basis of the initial visits and discussions, 
it was decided to develop two basic ques- 
tionnaires.? 

The first of these was very similar to the 
usual position classification questionnaire. It 
was intended to be completed by every state 
employee devoting all or part of his work- 
day to activities relating to one or more of 
the three enumerated functions (hospital li- 
censing, nursing home licensing, survey and 
construction.) The program director was 
requested to have a form completed also 
for each pertinent position which was va- 
cant or whose incumbent was absent for 
any reason, 

The accompanying instructions stipulated 
that all state employees engaged in one or 
more of these specific activities, even if of- 
ficially assigned to other divisions or even 
departments, were to be included. Specifi- 
cally excluded were employees of other jur- 
isdictions (federal, county, or municipal) 
and private consultants (such as architects, 
engineers, or hospital consultants), but a 
summary statement explaining the nature 
and extent of their participation was re- 
quested. 

The program director was also requested 
to supply a copy of the official specification 
for each class of positions involved, together 
with appropriate organization and functional 
charts. 

It is obvious that information reported by 
means of this questionnaire could, at best, 
give a picture only of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of existing positions and of the 
nature of their interrelationships. This might 
be a good starting point for the development 
of a standard staffing pattern, but certainly 
left something to be desired. 


Selection by Happenstance 


It must be pointed out that in most states 
the development of a program to handle one 
or two or all three of the relevant functions 
(hospital survey and construction, hospital 


* Samples of these and of other forms, charts 
and specifications referred to in this report are 
available on request. 
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licensing, nursing home licensing) was the 
result of external pressures requiring a quick 
response. Usually an individual who hap- 
pened to be on the scene, who seemed to be 
adequately equipped to function effectively, 
and who wasn’t too busy with indispensable 
responsibilities was requested to set up the 
program. He in turn frequently built up an 
organization on the basis of immediately 
available or quickly obtainable staff. Except 
in a few isolated instances there was insuf- 
ficient time to analyze adequately what had 
to be done and to develop scientifically the 
wherewithal to accomplish it. 

A detailed study of workers in the field 
of public health conducted a few years ago 
by the Yale Public Health Personnel Project 
led to a series of findings, the first of which 
was: 

“More people enter public health because 
of chance and as a result of contact with 
public health workers than for any other 
reason. Other important motivating factors 
are work content and working conditions. 
Education and training are relatively less 
important. Formal vocational counseling 
plays a negligible role in recruitment for 
public health.” 

If this is true in public health generally, 
it is even more so in the newer and less 
clearly-defined specialized areas with which 
we are here concerned. In fact, we can rule 
out almost completely the “other important 
motivating factors” and conclude that the 
most important and, in fact, almost the sole 
basis for the selection of those initially en- 
gaged in state programs for administering 
hospital survey and construction and insti- 
tutional licensing programs appears to have 
been chance, usually in the form of associa- 
tion with the agency or with the individual 
to whom basic responsibility was assigned. 

Nor has there been sufficient time since 
the program began, in most cases, to reflect 
on the basic needs, to revise the hurriedly- 
assembled organizational pattern, to estab- 
lish logical distributions of functions, to de- 
termine appropriate combinations of duties 
and responsibilities, to explore proper qual- 
ification requirements in terms of both the 


“The Yale Study in Public Health Adminis- 
tration,” Public Health Reports, V. 70 no. 5, 
May, 1955, p. 446. 





job to be done and the availability of nec- 
essary skills, to achieve a soundly balanced 
salary schedule, to evolve a training pro- 
gram on anything other than a catch-as- 
catch-can basis, to replace any of the orig- 
inal haphazardly selected recruits (except 
for the most obviously incompetent and for 
those who left of their own volition), or to 
explore the best sources for recruiting the 
most highly qualified potential staff mem- 
bers. 

In view of all this, it is gratifying to ob- 
serve the high quality of program results in 
some of the states. 


Second Questionnaire on Ideal 
Organization 

It was felt that the program directors in 
these states, as well as others who had done 
some sound thinking with respect to these 
problems even though they might not have 
been able to implement all their desires, 
should be encouraged to record their pro- 
gressive ideas by means of a second ques- 
tionnaire. Since there was no way of identi- 
fying all of the “sound thinkers” in advance, 
it was sent to all states together with the 
first questionnaire. 

The projective questionnaire called for a 
statement of the duties and responsibilities 
to be assigned to each position in the ideal 
organization which the program director 
considered “essential in order to carry out 
the program responsibilities with maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness under a reason- 
able budget allocation.” These positions 
might be identical with the pattern which 
had evolved in the particular state, they 
might be completely different, or they might 
be a combination of current and projected 
positions. 

Among the recommendations requested 
for each position were title and salary, mini- 
mum and desirable qualifications, best 
sources of recruiting qualified applicants 
and training program subsequent to appoint- 
ment. 

Also requested were any available perti- 
nent class specifications in addition to those 
accompanying the first set of questionnaires, 
as well as organizational and functional 
charts for the projected program. 
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Analyzing the Questionnaires 

Although the participants had been re- 
quested to submit the completed question- 
naires within a 2-week period, fully 2 
months were to elapse before returns were 
in from 75 per cent of the states. Fortu- 
nately, it was never deemed necessary that 
a 100 per cent sample be secured to obtain 
either information concerning present prac- 
tices or sound recommendations for the fu- 
ture. 

Analysis of the questionnaires was not 
always a simple matter. For example, one 
employee responded to the item “Names and 
titles of employees supervised by incum- 
bent” with the information, “Herb, Frank, 
Red, and a few others.” 

Almost every state makes some provision 
for inspectional visits to institutions by des- 
ignated staff members. However, more than 
a dozen different titles are assigned to these 
employees, depending upon the jurisdiction 
in which they serve. The most popular titles 
presently assigned are Inspector, Field Rep- 
resentative, Nurse, Nurse Consultant, and 
Sanitarian. (Sometimes these titles are pre- 
ceded by such terms as Hospital, Nursing 
Home, Medical Facilities, Senior, or Staff.) 
Other titles for the performance of substan- 
tially the same duties include Hospital Con- 
sultant, Hospital Administration Technician, 
Licensing Consultant, Sanitary Engineer, 
Hospital Analyst, Liaison Officer, and Hos- 
pital Standards Representative. 

Some of these staff members cover the li- 
censing of hospitals and nursing homes, 
some only hospitals, and some only nursing 
homes. Some are involved in full-fledged 
licensing programs, others in “approval” ac- 
tivities. Some have authority to include cer- 
tain governmental institutions, others do not. 
The extent of delegation to these employees 
to issue, renew, and revoke licenses varies 
considerably from state to state. 

Equal or perhaps even greater differences 
may be found among those to whom plan- 
ning responsibilities are assigned. 

Furthermore, there is evidence to indicate 
that, in some instances, illogical combina- 
tions of duties or inappropriate titles have 
been assigned to certain positions, or indi- 
viduals have been reported as performing 
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duties for which they have no apparent 
qualifications. 

Despite complications such as these, it 
was possible to identify the functions actu- 
ally being performed in connection with the 
programs under study, as well as the func- 
tions which were considered to be of contin- 
uing importance by those directors who had 
given most thought to planning for the fu- 
ture. 

These functions were then combined into 
groups of positions after consideration of 
combinations actually existing among the 38 
states which supplied detailed information, 
the combinations suggested by those par- 
ticipating, and the combinations which ap- 
peared logical from an analysis of the func- 
tions. 


Class Specifications Set Up 

The next step was to develop idealized 
class specifications for these groups of posi- 
tions. Seventeen such specifications were 
prepared for groups of positions which were 
considered to be unique to these programs. 
For an additional seven categories, e.g., ar- 
chitect, construction engineer, statistician, it 
was believed that in every jurisdiction class 
specifications already existed which would 
be generally applicable, particularly with re- 
spect to statements of duties and responsi- 
bilities and desirable qualification require- 
ments; examples of work were provided for 
clarification. It was also recognized that 
each program would also include some posi- 
tions, e.g., architectural draftsman, clerk, 
typist, for which the usual specification 
would be completely appropriate. 

In connection with the first category of 
positions referred to above (those consid- 
ered to be unique to these programs) it was 
found possible to identify three major types 
of responsibilities and to develop three cor- 
responding series of classes. Furthermore, 
these series and the classes comprising each 
series were provided with titles which (un- 
like those actually being utilized in many 
jurisdictions) are descriptive of the respon- 
sibilities involved. The basic titles are Pa- 
tient Center Planning Technician, Patient 
Center Standards Representative, and Pa- 
tient Center Consultant. 


New Phraseology Aids Clarification 


The reader may be struck by the use of 
the term “patient center.” Among the signif- 
icant contributions of the companion proj- 
ect referred to on page 197 was the com- 
pilation of a series of landmark definitions 
which now have the aura of novelty but 
which may in time attain universal sanction. 

“Patient center” fills a real need as a 
generic term for general hospitals, special 
hospitals, medical centers, nursing homes, 
rehabilitation centers, certain homes for the 
aged, and “related facilities.” It is defined 
as a “medical establishment with permanent 
facilities and medical services for inpatients 
or outpatients or both.” 

“Medical services,” in turn, is defined as 
“activities pertaining to medicine that are 
performed in behalf of patients by physi- 
cian, dental, or paraphysician personnel.” 

And, finally, for our purposes, “paraphy- 
sician services” are “activities characteristic 
to medicine that are performed in behalf of 
patients by trained personnel other than 
physician or dental.” 


Organization Charts 


A subgroup of the research project had de- 
veloped population and workload criteria on 
the basis of which the various states could 
be divided into large, medium-sized, and 
small. However, it was recognized that this 
was an arbitrary division and that the states 
actually constituted a continuum with re- 
spect to size. Three sample organization 
charts were offered as representing states 
which might fall somewhere near the mid- 
point in each of the size groupings. 

Stress was laid on the fact that both the 
organization charts and the class specifica~- 
tions were intended to be suggestions and 
guides rather than inflexible prototypes. 


Analysis Submitted for Review 

While still in draft form the suggested 
class specifications and organization charts 
were submitted to program directors in ap- 
proximately half of the states for their com- 
ments. A selected group of nine of these 
were subsequently interviewed by telephone 
and another four were visited in person to 
secure maximum benefits from their inti- 





mate knowledge of the needs of the pro- 
grams. 

The tentative class specifications and or- 
ganization charts were also circulated among 
the deans of schools of public health and 
schools of hospital administration. 

Reactions received in response to these 
contacts, for the most part, reaffirmed the 
findings and the recommendations; it is not 
surprising that certain responses were to 
some extent mutually contradictory. For ex- 
ample, the specifications for the top position 
in the program (Director of Patient Center 
Services) called for college education and 
7 years of experience in designated special- 
ized fields and accepted certain specified 
graduate degrees in lieu of part of the ex- 
perience requirement. In response to the 
proposal that an M.D. degree be considered 
equivalent to 3 years of experience each of 
these two objections was offered in some 
form by several authorities: 


The one fault in your total pattern is the 
failure to set up the M.D. degree as an 
absolute requirement for this position. Many 
situations arise in a hospital services pro- 
gram which require medical direction. 

Graduation from a medical school should 
not be considered as in any way equivalent 
to experience in the field. There is very lit- 
tle in the average medical school’s curricu- 
lum that bears upon the subject matter of 
the program or the skills needed. 


Final Recommendations 


Although it was obviously impossible to 
draw up specifications which would be 
acceptable to all interested parties (and 
although, in specific instances such as those 
cited, the final recommendations would 
probably be found unacceptable by sincere 
advocates of either extreme position) the 
comments of the experts (both those in the 
academic world and those on the firing line 
of program administration) were extremely 
helpful in developing final recommendations. 
They brought to light some inconsistencies 
and even errors of fact in the preliminary 
drafts which might not otherwise have been 
discovered. 

The final recommendations with respect 
to organization charts, class specifications, 
and post-appointment training programs 
were distributed to program directors in all 
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states, several of whom have already indi- 
cated their endorsement. The extent to 
which these recommendations will be found 
acceptable by the other directors, as well as 
by department heads, staff agencies, and 
legislative bodies, and thus reflected in ac- 
tual program revisions, remains to be seen. 


Use by Other Agencies 


These recommendations deal with a spe- 
cific program activity which is a function of 
every state. There are countless other pro- 
grams (in public health, in conservation, in 
utilities regulation, in welfare, and in many 
more fields) for which it should be feasible 
to develop standard staffing patterns, model 
class specifications, consistent statements of 
desirable qualifications, and basic training 
programs. 

The similarities which exist among these 
programs justify consideration of this ap- 
proach despite the obvious difference in such 
factors as size and scope of program, basic 
laws, and interrelationships with other pro- 
grams. The availability of standards, de- 
signed to be adapted to local requirements, 
would greatly reduce the present workload 
of staff agencies and operating officials in 
preparing, for example, new or revised class 
specifications. Without these standards, each 
state now duplicates to some extent the ef- 
forts of all others, usually including the ex- 
change of a great deal of specific informa- 
tion by means of personal correspondence. 
The problem exists in an even more intensi- 
fied form among municipalities, counties, 
and other local governmental units. 

If it is granted that there is merit to the 
promulgation of such standards, the ques- 
tion arises, “Who will undertake the task?” 
It may well be that the initiative should 
spring from professional organizations such 
as the Public Personnel Association, the 
American Public Health Association, which 
has already developed some excellent quali- 
fications statements for various professional 
groups, the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, and the American Municipal As- 
sociation, and that support might be secured 
from one or more interested foundations. 
The potential results seem to warrant con- 
sideration. 
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Progress—But From a Firm Foundation 


Have merit systems yet reached a state of security 
that permits lowering the guard against spoils 
politics infiltration? 





T IS APPROPRIATE, we are constantly told, 
I in the year of the 75th anniversary of 
civil service to look backwards (a little) to 
see where we have been and forward (to the 
far horizon) to see where we are heading. 
There has been an overwhelming launching 
of the “progress” theme in the literature and 
utterances by the leaders in our profession 
dealing much with the thesis that the reform 
era, the so-called negative aspects of public 
personnel administration, are in the past; 
that the merit principles of government are 
understood and accepted by the populace; 
and that we should leave this behind and 
move forward into the modern, comprehen- 
sive, progressive, positive approach. The 
look forward appears farsighted but the look 
to the rear and present seems myopic. 

There can be no basic disagreement with 
this idea of advancing our professional 
standards. We are all in favor of this as pro- 
fessionals and career people. We are un- 
doubtedly all striving toward this goal. We 
must progress to the utmost of our abilities. 
The only quarrel that I have is that the firm 
foundation upon which this progress must 
be based too often is simply nonexistent. 

It is undoubtedly true that in many areas 
and levels and specific governmental struc- 
tures it is time or past time when the desira- 
ble movement should be made. It should be 
realized, however, that, where merit princi- 
ples have not yet been firmly established, 
this thesis is seized upon by the enemy and 
used as a potent weapon against the merit 
infant or adolescent. Untold harm can result 
with the wholesale discard, under all condi- 
tions, of the so-called “negative aspects.” 


The St. Louis Story 
To illustrate this point from my own 
narrow view, in my community (City of St. 
Louis), it cannot be said that the solid foun- 


dation of basic security is already here. 
When the proposal was put to the people 
16 years ago for the adoption of a merit sys- 
tem amendment to the City Charter, the 
leading political circles were so confident of 
its defeat that they did not attempt to seri- 
ously oppose the amendment. Everyone was 
thoroughly surprised when the amendment 
was adopted. 

Once awakened by the election, the politi- 
cal leaders launched upon an all-out effort 
to retrieve the past. They never have ceased 
trying and probably never will. Nearly all 
of the tactics and gambits used under these 
circumstances was employed, including leg- 
islative acts to reduce salaries of the person- 
nel people, ripper legislation, etc. 

Since the good citizens who wrote the 
merit principles in the specific law were 
well aware of the hostile actions that would 
be forthcoming if the amendment should 
unexpectedly be voted, they wisely wrote a 
very strong, specific, and detailed basic law. 
This is the only thing that saved the infant. 
The two indispensable elements for survival 
were the provisions for the placing of the 
chief personnel administrator in the classified 
service with tenure and a guaranteed mini- 
mum appropriation for the central personnel 
agency. Numerous legal actions had to be 
fought to the Supreme Court on every im- 
portant issue. 


Opposition to the Merit System 

Now this original victory does not mean 
the end of the struggle. In a recent attempt to 
overhaul the entire Charter, serious recom- 
mendations were put forward by our legisla- 
tive body and the other political chieftains 
for the simple excision of approximately 
2,000 of the lowest-paid unskilled employees 
from the merit system, and one reason stated 
for this proposed act was to award these 





jobs as patronage to the chief administrator 
for his use as a weapon or bargaining 
counter with the state legislature in the 
course of another struggle. These, of course, 
are a group of employees who need the 
merit protection perhaps more than any 
other group. 

The highest-level career positions of divi- 
sion heads, the Commissioner level, were 
also recently advocated for elimination from 
merit coverage. Thus the merit system was 
proposed to be sandwiched by patronage 
layers at the lowest and highest levels. 

Attacks were also made on the cost of 
merit system operations even though the 
guaranteed minimum appropriation provides 
only the bare minimum services, and not 
once in the history of the agency have the 
city fathers seen fit to provide funds for the 
administration of the Department of Per- 
sonnel, in excess of the minimum, in order 
to finance movement into the modern “posi- 
tive” activities. Our successes in this area 
have been at the expense of other basic func- 
tions. A former chief administrator of the 
City, upon his election to office here, bluntly 
announced his opposition to the merit sys- 
tem and did not even confer with the per- 
sonnel director of the merit program more 
than 2 or 3 times during his 4-year term. 


What's Happening in the State 


The state merit system, which is also of 
comparatively recent origin, has since the 
beginning been confined by the establishing 
legislative act to minimum services to only 
a few of the state agencies. Within the past 
few weeks, the governor and the legislature 
have been in the process of removing several 
of the top career positions from merit cov- 
erage. The removal of these positions was 
not even based upon the premise that these 
were “policy-making” positions. It was sim- 
ply stated that control of these positions 
was needed for effective administration. Not 
one word of opposition has been expressed 
in print by the practitioners or academicians 
in public administration in this area. 


The Leaders Speak Up 
In the face of this climate what do our 
leading spokesmen provide in the way of 
service to our professional goals? 
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At the time of the consideration of our 
Charter revision a consultant was brought 
in to speak to the citizens writing the new 
Charter. This outstanding and frequently 
published professor of public administration 
at one of the greatest eastern universities, 
who is also a practitioner with some experi- 
ence in public administration, advised the 
charter writers that the time has come to 
forget the negative and control features of 
merit problems and move forward, etc., etc., 
and that modern concepts embrace the prac- 
tice of complete control over personnel 
matters by the chief executive. It is incom- 
prehensible that such a well-informed person 
could have bothered to understand our local 
climate when he made such recommenda- 
tions. 

A professor of government at a local 
university whose chosen field is public per- 
sonnel administration implied to the same 
group that there was no longer a need for 
tenure for a career personnel administrator 
or for a guaranteed minimum appropriation. 

In a very recent speech before career peo- 
ple in government, and university faculty 
and students in public administration, the 
new chief executive officer of our largest 
career system deplored the “part-fish and 
part-fowl” system in the appointment of 
postmasters as one of the reasons for lack 
of high prestige of government service. 
Thereupon, the acting head of the newly 
created governmental research bureau of the 
University of Missouri gratuitously defended 
these political appointments on the basis of 
“long tradition” and “the community link of 
the people with their government.” One 
wonders at the attitude of graduates of this 
school when they consider making a career 
in government. 


Tenable Without Tenure? 

Whether or not the reader is impressed 
with the current theories of need for full 
control by the chief executive, including ap- 
pointment and removal at will of the chief 
personnel officer as a principle of good man- 
agement, I personally shudder at the 
thought of the conditions facing a newly 
established merit system in a previously 
long-time patronage area. And with possibly 
an elected chief executive who believes, as 
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mur some in the past have, that civil service is and pseudomerit systems than there are in 
ght socialism and that spoils appointments are true merit systems. In this year of perspec- 
cw the lifeblood of our democratic system. tive, let us face the realities. 
tly The hope that a personnel director ap- I did not mean to be so lengthy in this 
on pointed without tenure by this type of chief paper for my own thesis is a simple one. 
a, executive will be very effective in the pro- This is: To make sure the foundation is se- 
Ti- motion and administration of a true career cure before moving on into advanced fields. 
he service seems fairly remote. To believe that Our “experts” will be doing far greater serv- 
to a politically elected legislature will provide ice in the future to all of us if they will 
of adequate funds for the operation of a true provide assistance designed to help the em- 
ny merit system in this type of climate without battled troops secure their base as well as to 
c- a guaranteed minimum of funds provided in lead the way into the golden age of progress. 
rel the basic law, at least in my area, is being The reform movement must be successful 
nal naive to an extreme. in the specific community, at least the older 
= ones, before progressing into the merit era 
a Forward—From a Firm Foundation and career service age. You cannot, in my 
of No one wishes more than I that we could humble opinion, spring immediately from 
- move forward without a need for protecting creation in a bloody battle into full maturity 
vei our flanks, and that the era of reform should without progressing through the intermedi- 
a be behind us. Unfortunately, it is not true ate growing stages. Impatient as we may be, 
- throughout the nation. There are still more a few decades is a very short period in a 
-— governmental organizations under the spoils man’s efforts to improve self-government. 
n. 
O- 
ty 
he 
. Grab Loose ... 
of Learning how to let go of authority is one of a manager’s trickiest tasks. 
: Managers who have achieved successful delegation agree that there are 
e. two essential requirements—a philosophy and a plan. 
ly The philosophy is willing acceptance of a calculated risk. If you cannot 
“a bear the thought that somebody may goof, you will never be able to give 

more than lip service to delegation. 
d H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president of U.S. Rubber and a leading exponent 
of of decentralization, readily admits that an inexperienced subordinate who is 
of “cut loose from close supervision” may “get his fingers burned.” 
1e “So, perhaps, will the company,” says Humphreys. “But that is the risk 
is we must take if we want combat-experienced executives.” 
or General Electric’s Ralph Cordiner believes that mistakes at lower echelons 

are a reasonable price to pay for the agility which an organization acquires 

when effective power is dispersed widely and deeply as it is in his company. 

“The decision to place responsibility and authority closer to the scene of 

the problem,” says Mr. Cordiner, “provides the organization with an ability 
d to turn on a dime not possible with earlier centralized arrangements.”— 
ll From “How To Let Go Of Authority” in Nation’s Business, March, 1958. 
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Six Different Approaches 


Maurice F. Ronayne 





Preretirement Counseling Programs: 


Methods used by several federal agencies in pre- 
paring employees for retirement, and the varia- 
tions in procedure they found desirable. 





PRIVATE or public organization may 
A spend 20 or 30 years in mapping out 
every step of a man’s employment career. 
But, strangely enough, these organizations 
may neglect to prepare the same employee 
for the difficult and complex years he will 
have to face after retirement. In some in- 
stances, these years may almost equal the 
time he has spent in his entire employment 
career. 

Fortunately, many farsighted organiza- 
tions have recognized the need to counsel 
employees to be ready to face and to re- 
solve the many new problems which may 
arise after retirement. As a result, preretire- 
ment counseling programs have been estab- 
lished to educate the expectant retiree to be 
economically and psychologically prepared 
for his golden years. 

Several agencies of the federal govern- 
ment have, within the past 5 years, estab- 
lished preretirement counseling programs for 
their civilian employees on an individual in- 
stallation basis. Most of the plans are very 
similar. This is because in most instances 
they were either based upon successful plans 
already set up in private industry, or they 
were established with the guidance of uni- 
versity experts in this field. 

But the purpose of this article is not to 
discuss the general characteristics of good 
preretirement counseling programs. Instead, 
the object of this article is to show the vari- 
ations in approach and some of the reasons 
for such variations in preretirement counsel- 
ing programs in the federal service. Many 
of the differences are extremely interesting 
and may be of value to personnel officers 
who already are operating preretirement 
plans and for those who will establish simi- 
lar plans in the future. 
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No Agency-Wide Programs 


As mentioned previously, no federal agency 
has an agency-wide program of preretire- 
ment counseling. These programs are gener- 
ally handled on an individual installation 
basis. Federal agencies having preretirement 
counseling programs include the following 
organizations: 


Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service 
(FMCS)—Washington, D. C. 

General Services Administration 
(GSA)—Washington, D. C. 

Navy—Bureau of Ships 
(BUSHIPS)—Washington, D. C. 

Navy—Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
(BUSANDA)—Washington, D. C. 

Navy Supply Center 
(NSC)—Norfolk, Va. 

Veterans Administration—Regional Office 
(VA)—Cleveland, Ohio. 


To emphasize more clearly the variations 
between these six preretirement counseling 
programs, it is convenient to break down 
preretirement into seven phases for discus- 
sion purposes. Then it will be possible to 
discuss each phase in the light of the varia- 
tions in the federal agency programs. With 
the exception of the FMCS program, most 
of the facts about these federal agency pro- 
grams were gained from correspondence 
with personnel officers who set up and op- 
erated their agency preretirement counseling 
programs. 


“An Obligation To Counsel” 
FMCS—tThe director of the service, Jo- 
seph F. Finnegan, had long been concerned 
by the large number of mediators facing re- 
tirement age. Many had been hired during 
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World War II when they were already in 
their 60’s. 

The director became especially interested 
in a preretirement program when he read 
a special magazine supplement in The 
Christian Science Monitor in early 1957 
which dealt with the Golden Years after 
retirement. He decided then that the Service 
needed a program which would alert these 
older men to the years they must plan for 
after retirement. 

GSA—The Personnel Division had for 
many years furnished routine facts about the 
Retirement Act to prospective retirees and 
to employees asking specifically for figures 
on annuities. But after a considerable study 
of the whole program, the director of per- 
sonnel, H. Richard McCament, said: “The 
whole matter of retirement is too important 
for an employee to postpone his thoughts 
on the subject until the last few months be- 
fore he retires. In assisting him in this im- 
portant matter, the agency has an obligation 
to counsel him on a variety of retirement 
problems.” 

BUSHIPS—Here the Employee Relations 
Section found through regular counseling 
interviews with employees and supervisors, 
and from exit interviews with employees al- 
ready retiring, that those facing retirement 
had an underlying fear of what awaited them 
after retirement. Some did not know what 
they would do with the extra time. Others 
had family problems, health, or financial 
ones. All these problems pointed towards 
the need for a preretirement counseling pro- 
gram to educate the employee to be ready 
for retirement problems and to be prepared 
to deal with them. 

To further support these findings, in the 
fall of 1956, about 100 employees who were 
either 5, 10, or 15 years away from retire- 
ment were interviewed to determine their 
opinions about the need for retirement prep- 
aration, any particular areas that were of 
concern regarding the later years, what plans 
they were making, and if they personally 
wanted to participate in a preretirement 
counseling program. The results were con- 
clusive enough to warrant setting up a pro- 


gram. 
NSC—Although the Supply Center had 
conducted an individual counseling program 


for retirees for many years, personnel offi- 
cers felt that these employees were still mis- 
informed as to their pension rights and privi- 
leges, and in general were not prepared for 
retirement. As a result, questionnaires were 
sent to all employees ages 55 to 60 with 28 
or more years’ service, and those 60 years of 
age or older with 3 or more years of service, 
to determine whether they were interested in 
such a program. Of the 350 questioned, 270 
desired to attend, with 200 attending all the 
sessions. 


Setting Up the Programs 

FMCS—tThis program was prepared under 
the over-all direction of the director of ad- 
ministrative management, Lawrence E. Eady, 
and members of his staff. The existing pro- 
grams of GSA and BUSANDA were re- 
viewed and certain aspects of each were 
adapted for FMCS use. At the same time, 
business firms were queried for information 
about their plans. No direct outside aid was 
used except for requests to send written ma- 
terials. The first course was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January, 1958. 

BUSHIPS and BUSANDA—These two 
organizations based their program largely 
upon material used by the University of 
Chicago which helped to train personnel 
officers from these organizations in conduct- 
ing preretirement counseling programs. 

The general philosophy of the university 
program is that an understanding of what 
aging and retirement entail will help to dis- 
pel fear and to promote constructive think- 
ing and intelligent planning regarding any 
future adjustments which may be required. 


Publicizing the Programs 

FMCS—The director of the service issued 
a directive to all employees stating the ob- 
jectives and content of the new service pre- 
retirement counseling program. Mention also 
was made that such a program would be 
carried out each year. Each of the mediators 
invited to the first course received individ- 
ually addressed letters of invitation from the 
director of the service. Later, after the first 
course was completed, the employee news- 
letter carried a group picture of the retirees 
taken together with top officials of the serv- 
ice; an accompanying news story described 
the program. 





BUSANDA and BUSHIPS—These two 
Naval organizations announced the pro- 
grams through the bureau newsletters or 
daily bulletins because they expected to have 
large groups attend the course. 

GSA—Only a few persons were invited to 
the first course, so each person invited was 
sent a personal letter of invitation. 


Number Attending, Length of Sessions 

FMCS—Six mediators attended the first 
course which lasted three days. Morning 
and afternoon sessions were each about 
three hours in length. This was done because 
mediators do not generally, because of the 
nature of their work, have regular office 
hours. Hence, it was felt best to have the 
course completed all at once. 

GSA—Twenty participants attended one 
and one-half hour sessions once a week for 
5 weeks. Wives were also invited. The time 
was so arranged that the preretiree spent 45 
minutes having his lunch with fellow course 
members, and the last 45 minutes he listened 
to a speaker. In this way, both the em- 
ployee and employer contributed equal time 
to the course. 

BUSANDA—No limitation on the num- 
ber of participants was set for the course al- 
though preference was given to employees 
approaching the compulsory retirement age. 
Wives also were invited. Each week a two- 
hour session was held, totaling eleven in all. 

BUSHIPS—Groups were limited to 20 
including wives. There were 11 weekly ses- 
sions lasting one and one-half hours each. 

NSC—No limitation was set on the num- 
ber of employees to attend each course. 
Seven meetings were held in all. They were 
bimonthly and lasted one and one-half hours. 


Course Content 

FMCS—Perhaps the most important part 
of the course content was the “Dutch Treat” 
luncheon held the first day where the direc- 
tor of the service, top FMCS officials, and 
the mediator course participants all met to 
reminisce about common service experi- 
ences. Because the group consisted only of 
six course participants plus the top officials, 
everyone had an excellent chance to “let 
down their hair” and to air their opinions 
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on how things could be improved in the 
service. 

During the actual course sessions, the 
participants were informed about retirement 
rights and privileges, had their annuities 
computed, and, most important, they were 
told of possible part-time job opportunities 
after retirement. They were alerted to the 
fact they might offer their services to labor- 
management disputants as arbitrators, or, in 
some cases, they might come back to the 
service as WAE (when actually employed) 
mediators to handle cases they had special 
knowledge about or to help cut down on a 
heavy workload. 

This encouragement was in line with the 
philosophy of the director of the service 
that these men were too valuable to discard 
simply because they had left the service. 
They have services and skills which would 
always be valuable. This attitude helped con- 
siderably to boost morale. 

BUSANDA and BUSHIPS—These two 
organizations followed the pattern set up 
by the University of Chicago with some 
modifications. Eleven sessions were devoted 
to: 

Looking Ahead to Maturity; 

Nutrition and Health in the Later Years; 

The Physical Side of Aging; 

Mental Health in Later Life; 

Financial Planning for Retirement; 

The Meaning of Work and Retirement; 

Getting the Most Out of Leisure; 

Increasing Your Retirement Income; 

Family, Friends, and Living Arrange- 
ments in Later Life; 

Where to Live When You Retire; 

and finally, a Summing Up. 

The course is quite comprehensive and 
should be stretched over a fairly long period 
of time. There is too much material to be 
absorbed in one continuous course unless 
divided at least by a week. 

NSC—The Supply Center has two ses- 
sions which have unusual topics. At one, the 
participants are acquainted with the local 
recreational and social activities sponsored 
by the City of Norfolk Recreation Bureau. 
At this session the participants are told how 
they can be of service to the community by 
volunteering for duty with the Civil De- 
fense Forces. 
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An extremely interesting and useful meet- 
ing is one called “What Others Have Done.” 
Twenty-five retired employees of the Supply 
Center who are named by the course partici- 
pants are invited in for roundtable discus- 
sions. These retired employees give firsthand 
information on how their own plans have 
materialized after retirement. In this way, 
future retirees can be better prepared for 
making more realistic plans of their own. 


Preretirement Kits Prepared 


FMCS—tThe service was able to obtain 
most of its 20 pamphlets for free by writing 
to such federal government agencies as the 
Civil Service Commission; Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Social Se- 
curity Administration; Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; and the Public Health Service. Free 
booklets were obtained from the National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees and 
the District of Columbia Library. Some large 
insurance firms supplied the service with 
various free booklets on retirement. As a re- 
sult, a complete kit was made up with little 
or no cost to the service. 

GSA—The agency supplies its retirees 
with a kit which includes a pamphlet entitled 
“Do You Need A Will?” This important 
phase of preretirement counseling is some- 
times disregarded because of its nature, but, 
nevertheless, it is important that the family 
of the retiree be protected in case of his 
death. 

NSC—-The Supply Center gives to each 
retiree its own preretirement book, Prepara- 
tion For Retirement Handbook, which con- 
tains very interesting and easy-to-read infor- 
mation about retirement, and how it affects 
the federal employee as well as the average 
senior citizen. Many thought-provoking arti- 
cles have been reprinted in the booklet from 
leading national magazines on the general 
subject of retirement. 

VA—The regional office approached the 
construction of a preretirement kit in a very 
interesting manner. A group of about ten 
30-year employees formed a committee 
which selected the contents for the first pre- 
retirement kit from a hundred or more 
pieces of literature on retirement. Their 


wealth of experience and common interests 
were of direct benefit to the preretirees. 

VA plans eventually to give a kit to every 
employee with 5 years or more of civil serv- 
ice employment. The kits are continually 
revised, with older material being replaced 
with more up-to-date leaflets and booklets. 


Subject Matter of Speeches 


FMCS—Because of the small number of 
participants attending its course plus the fact 
that the time was limited to three days, it 
was decided not to have outside speakers on 
medical problems of the older person, or 
on housing needs, etc. Instead, the partici- 
pants were advised to see their own physi- 
cian and to read the handouts in the prere- 
tirement kits on housing, Social Security, 
and other subjects. 

However, one interesting phase of the 
FMCS speakers’ program was to bring in 
two outside speakers who represented or- 
ganizations which the preretiree might be 
interested in joining after retirement. One 
speaker was from the National Association 
of Retired Civil Employees, and the second 
was from the Senior Citizens of America. 
Both speakers were retired themselves. 

The first organization is composed of re- 
tired civil employees at all levels of govern- 
ment, municipal to federal. The second 
group is composed of retirees from all walks 
of life. The service felt that the participants 
should know that such groups do exist for 
their benefit. Both organizations have local 
chapters all over the country where the re- 
tiree can become a member and enjoy social 
activities with others having similar back- 
grounds to his own. 

GSA—Speakers presented talks on the 
general medical problems facing the older 
person, how housing problems can be 
solved, and how to develop new interests 
and hobbies. One speaker, a representative 
from an investment firm, talked about finan- 
cial planning for the retiree. Many of the 
employees wanted to know how they could 
safely invest their savings to get a supple- 
mental income to their pensions. 

BUSHIPS—Generally, a medical doctor 
speaks about health problems of oldsters. In 
addition, BUSHIPS tries to tailor its pro- 
grams to the desires of the participants. For 





example, one group was interested in living 
in Florida after retirement, and, as a result, 
an expert on retirement areas was brought 
in to discuss this subject. Another course 
group, having had some work experience 
outside of government, wanted information 
on Social Security coverage. To fill this 
need, a representative from the Social Se- 
curity Administration was guest speaker. 


Successful Senior Citizenship 


Here then are some of the more unusual 
variations of preretirement counseling pro- 
grams carried out by federal agencies. Some 
of them may be adapted to the use of other 
agencies planning similar programs. 

The sponsors of all the programs believe 
them to be a success and plan to continue to 
operate them. Although attendance was vol- 
untary, most preretirees attended the courses. 

But unfortunately, to the majority of peo- 
ple facing retirement, it is something to be 
dreaded. This is especially true when they 
have no one to turn to for advice. 

However, these people can be given a 
helping hand to show them that the golden 
years of the senior citizen are not to be 
feared but are to be looked forward to with 
serenity. The theme of all preretirement pro- 
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grams should be that the employee will not 
“retire from” anything but that he will 
“retire to” a way of life which will be as 
productive, and as challenging, as any work- 
ing day of his younger years. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, General Douglas MacArthur, 
Senator Theodore F. Green, Pablo Casals, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, Frank Lloyd 
Wright—these are a few “oldsters” who are 
mentally and physically leaders of the world 
in their fields today. 

One thing must be recognized. There is a 
definite need for preretirement counseling as 
the population of our nation grows older. 
Medical science has increased the expectant 
life span to three score and ten. More and 
more Americans will have to plan for many 
more years of living after retirement. Some 
will need help. This is where preretirement 
counseling will be most valuable. 

And remember, planning for retirement 
should start early. As one participant at a 
GSA preretirement counseling program said, 
“These meetings have been very helpful and 
a wonderful thing for all of us. My only 
suggestion would be that you arrange to tell 
40-year-olders the things we listened to. One 
should plan early for retirement, not wait 
until the last minute.” 
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Seven Ways To Track Down a Policeman . . . 


San Diego has hired 100 qualified policemen recently, but it took a nation- 
wide search to do it. To recruit enough new policemen to patrol a newly-an- 
nexed area and keep the rest of the force up to strength, the city 

—Sent an interview team to Chicago where 35 candidates passed the 


intensive examinations 


—Used display ads in the sports section of major local newspapers, as 


well as daily classified ads 


—Released feature stories on the recruiting drive to the major dailies and 
60 neighborhood and county papers 

—Put spot announcements on local radio and television stations 

—Included a recruitment pitch in letters welcoming new residents 

—Sent a civil service commission staff member on a recruiting tour of 


the newly-annexed area 


—Posted bulletins in stores and public buildings——Public Administration 


Bulletin, March 30, 1958. 
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A Guide for Maintaining Uniform Discipline 


Widely varying penalties for similar offenses were 
creating critical personnel problems; how one goyv- 
ernment department found a satisfactory solution. 





of Charities is responsible for the op- 
eration of 6 large hospitals, 6 welfare bu- 
reaus, and 2 camps for indigent homeless 
men. Of the 36,000 persons employed by 
the County of Los Angeles, 14,000 work for 
the Department of Charities. This depart- 
ment, like other governmental activities in 
the Southern California area, has experi- 
enced in the last 10 years substantial growth, 
both in the number of employees and de- 
mands for service from the public. 

Coincident with this growth, many new 
personnel problems have arisen and many 
existing ones have become more complex. 
One of the most critical personnel problem 
areas that came to the attention of the Su- 
perintendent of Charities was in the field of 
employee discipline. Comments and com- 
plaints were received by this department 
head from employees, employee organiza- 
tions, and the civil service staff concerning 
the need for a uniform disciplinary policy 
throughout the department. Instances were 
cited where similar offenses, all within the 
same department, received widely varying 
penalties according to the hospital or bureau 
in which they occurred. 

The personnel program of the Los Ange- 
les County Department of Charities is under 
the jurisdiction of the Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission whose rules cover 
three specific types of disciplinary actions. 
The rules provide for suspension without 
pay for a period up to 30 days, and such 
suspension is not appealable to the Com- 
mission; demotion to a lower level position 
which may be appealed to the Commission; 
and discharge from the service which also 
may be appealed to the Commission. When 
any of these three disciplinary actions is 
taken, a copy of the official letter notifying 
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the employee of such action is sent to the 
Civil Service Commission. That agency re- 
quires detailed justification and explanation 
in each case to assure that equitable treat- 
ment is afforded the employee and to dem- 
onstrate that the department has conducted 
an impartial, thorough investigation prior to 
taking action. 


Difficulties in Developing Guide 

There was nothing within civil service 
rules upon which to develop a disciplinary 
guide other than the basic rules themselves. 
It was necessary to develop a set of rules 
based on the needs of the department, past 
experiences, and current practices in the 
public and private employment fields. The 
development of such a guide was to be 
quite difficult since its provisions would ap- 
ply to all employees, from the lowest-paid, 
non-skilled laborer or hospital employee, to 
professional persons in the fields of medi- 
cine, social work, or rehabilitation. Because 
of the human element and because of 
extenuating circumstances, the disciplinary 
manual was developed as a guide whose use 
would be tempered with wise administrative 
discretion. The word “guide” was specifi- 
cally chosen rather than “code” or any other 
such word which might denote purely puni- 
tive intent and action. 

After research of current texts and arti- 
cles on employee discipline and a review of 
existing disciplinary procedures of public 
and private agencies, a draft of a depart- 
mental disciplinary guide was developed. The 
guide was adapted particularly to the needs 
of the Los Angeles County Department of 
Charities and designed for use under the 
Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion rules. Copies of this draft were then 
distributed to the hospital directors and bu- 
reau chiefs for suggestions and comments. 





It was interesting to note that these drafts 
were eagerly analyzed in detail by all of the 
line officials and returned promptly because, 
as was indicated in many of their replies, 
there was a pressing need for such a guide. 
When all of the comments were in, the final 
guide was prepared. 

As is usual in such cases, the comments of 
the operating officials were invaluable in 
preparing the document. These comments 
highlighted for inclusion certain situations 
of discipline which are peculiar to specific 
bureau or hospital environments. No other 
substantial changes were suggested in the 
guide, and comments generally pertained to 
the great need for such a departmental doc- 
ument. 


A Sliding Scale of Penalties Indicated 


Replies received from line personnel indi- 
cated the necessity for having a sliding scale 
of penalties because of the large number of 
occupational levels included and the fact 
that the severity with which an offense 
should be treated must vary according to the 
agency and place in which it occurred. A 
“No Smoking” infraction, for example, would 
bear a different penalty in an office location 
than it would in a hospital anesthesia area 
where explosion hazards are always present. 
The case of a professional person reporting 
to duty under the influence of alcohol must 
be handled differently than an instance where 
the laborer or laundry worker appears under 
the same condition. 

Sliding-scale penalties were established for 
use by administrators who would have the 
responsibility of making the decision as to 
the exact degree of severity of discipline 
to be instituted due to circumstances, length 
of employment of the individual involved, 
and past employment history. Although 
some line officials requested specific penal- 
ties under a rigid outline of infractions and 
their related penalties, it was felt that such a 
code would not properly reflect the disci- 
plinary policy of the department, which is 
that disciplinary action is not used as a re- 
prisal device or a punitive action but as a 
corrective measure. 

When this disciplinary guide was first 
contemplated, it was anticipated that there 
would be perhaps a page of instructions and 
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a 3- or 4-page list of offenses and related 
penalties. Surprisingly enough, in its final 
form, the guide contains only 4 pages listing 
offenses and penalties preceded by 9 intro- 
ductory pages which discuss the supervisor’s 
responsibility for discipline, department pol- 
icy on discipline, and procedures in the use 
of discipline. 

It was felt that the 9-page section was the 
most important part of the guide since it 
not only established department policy, but 
also set the climate under which the person- 
nel program operates. These 9 pages of pol- 
icy and philosophy are presented attractively 
in an easy to read manner; 9 pages of single- 
spaced, dryly-worded “instructions” would 
never be read by anyone but the author of 
the guide, and he already was aware of its 
contents. 


Discipline Not a Reprisal Device 


The 9-page text portion is composed of 
3 subdivisions. The first part outlines the 
basic disciplinary policy and personnel re- 
lations policy of the Department of Charities 
and discusses the use of the guide. It is at 
this point the guide firmly establishes the 
department policy that “disciplinary action 
is not used as a reprisal device or a punitive 
action, but as a corrective measure to im- 
press upon the employee and the work 
group the need for correct behavior and 
responsibility as a public employee.” This 
basic policy is reflected throughout the guide 
in the pages of discussion that follow. 

It is also noted that the guide is some- 
what divorced from the problems of the 
regular performance evaluation reports, 
since the performance evaluation is regarded 
as a supervisory tool pertaining to over-all, 
long-term employee behavior and develop- 
ment. It is established that the guide is de- 
signed to allow for the use of discretion by 
administrators. Statements made in this first 
part form the foundation for related discus- 
sion on supervisory responsibilities and su- 
pervisory policies discussed in pages that 
follow. 


Avoiding Problems of Discipline 
The second part, entitled “The Role of 
the Supervisor,” briefly discusses this subject 
and the importance of the supervisor in 
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maintaining employee morale and guidance 
so that problems of discipline do not arise. 
The following basic tenets of good supervi- 
sion which are the responsibility of each 
supervisor are listed. 


The supervisor who is competently per- 
forming his duty observes the following: 


SOUND TENETS OF BASIC 
SUPERVISION 
He continually informs each employee: 


1. The objectives of his job and of the 
unit in which he works. 

2. The tasks he is to perform. 

3. The accepted methods of doing these 


tasks. 

4. The standards of performance for his 
job. 

5. How well he meets these standards of 


performance. 
6. How he can improve his work and de- 


velop his capabilities. 


The third part discusses the actual dis- 
ciplinary action, reminding the administrator 
again of the need for “preventative main- 
tenance” and the cost and value of employee 
training. An outline is presented to assist 
the administrator in maintaining a proper 
program of employee discipline. This out- 
line lists and discusses rules to be observed 
so that fair discipline may be maintained. 
The rules listed are: 


1. Practice what you preach. 

2. Inform the employee in writing what 
the accepted behavior rules are for his 
job. 

3. Establish reasonable work objectives. 

. Foster a favorable working atmosphere. 

5. Consistently maintain firm, impartial 
control. 

6. Without playing psychiatrist, be aware 
of possible outside causes for employee 
misconduct. 


& 


A discipline checklist follows this which 
is, in effect, a procedure to follow when han- 
dling a disciplinary matter. The checklist 
raises the following points of which the ad- 
ministrators must be aware. 


DISCIPLINE CHECKLIST 
I. Have I Secured the Necessary Facts? 


A. Did the employee have an oppor- 
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tunity to tell fully his side of the 
story? 

B. Did I check with the employee’s 
immediate supervisor? 

C. Did I investigate all other sources 
of information? 

D. Did I hold my interviews privately 
so as to avoid embarrassing the 
affected employee or employees? 

E. Did I exert every possible effort 
to verify the information? 

F. Have I shown any discrimination 
toward an individual or group? 

G. Have I let personalities affect my 
decision? 


. Have I Administered the Corrective 


Measure in the Proper Manner? 


A. Did I consider whether it should 
be done individually or collec- 
tively? 

B. Am I prepared to explain to the 
employee why the action is neces- 
sary? 

1. The effect of the violation on the 
County, fellow employees, and 
himself. 

2. To help him improve his effi- 
ciency and also that of the De- 
partment. 


C. Am I prepared to tell him how 
he can prevent a similar offense in 
the future? 

D. Am I prepared to deal with any 
resentment he might show? 

E. Have I filled out a Personnel 
Folder Memo describing the in- 
cident to be signed by the em- 
ployee? A copy of this memo 
should be given to the employee, 
and he should be informed that 
that he may respond in writing— 
for the record. 

F. Have I considered the seriousness 
of the employee’s conduct in re- 
lation to his particular job and 
his employment record with the 
County when determining the ex- 
act penalty? 

G. Have I decided on the discipli- 
nary action as a corrective meas- 
ure and not a reprisal for an of- 
fense? 








III. Have I Made the Necessary Follow- 

Up? 

A. Has the measufe had the desired 
effect on the employee? 

B. Have I done everything possible 
to overcome any resentment? 

C. Have I endeavored to compliment 
him on his good work? 

D. Has the action had the desired 
effects on other employees in the 
Department? 


Categories and descriptions of disciplinary 
actions which are warning, reprimand, sus- 
pension, demotion, and discharge, are then 
listed and described. 


Balancing Offenses and Penalties 

The final portion of the guide is the list 
of offenses and penalties. For any given 
cause, the penalties are divided into first, 
second, and third offenses. For a certain of- 
fense the listed penalties might be a written 
reprimand for the first offense, 3- to 10-day 
suspension for the second offense, and dis- 
charge for the third offense. In some cate- 
gories, such as failure to follow established 
rules and regulations, the first offense may 
merit action ranging from warning up to 
discharge, depending upon the circum- 
stances. In many cases, such as insubordina- 
tion or theft, the first offense will merit a 
discharge. A sample excerpt from this por- 
tion of the guide follows: 
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Comments on Guide's Effectiveness 


The disciplinary guide has been in use 
approximately 11 months and has proved 
successful. Among comments received to 
date on its use are requests for more specific 
definitions, such as what constitutes exces- 
sive absence or excessive tardiness. Such 
specific definitions are intentionally omitted 
in order to require the use of proper admin- 
istrative discretion. However, standard de- 
partment policies are being developed per- 
taining to excessive tardiness, absence, and 
related matters which can be interpreted for 
use with the disciplinary guide. 

One of the most important questions 
which arose in the distribution of the guide 
was how far down the line it should go. It 
was decided that this is basically a manage- 
ment tool and not to be used by first line 
supervisors as a threat or a club over the 
employee’s head. Copies of the guide went 
to hospital directors, bureau directors, and 
their principal division chiefs. It is not a 
secret document and, if anyone desires to 
see it, it is available for inspection and dis- 
cussion. 

This guide was developed to meet spe- 
cific needs of the department. At the pres- 
ent time, the Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission staff is distributing a 
similar guide on a more general basis for the 
entire Los Angeles County service. There 
is no duplication of effort in this case since 
the County guide is very general, quite sim- 
ilar to the first portion of the Department of 





LOS ANGELES COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES 
UNIFORM DISCIPLINE GUIDE 
CAUSES FOR TAKING DISCIPLINARY ACTION AND PENALTIES FOR SUCH CAUSES 


Causes Penalties 
First Offense Second Offense Third Offense 

Discourtesy to or failure to work har- Warning* 

moniously with fellow employees. Reprimand 3-10 Days Susp. Discharge 
Falsification of timecards of self or 

other employees. 3-15 Days Susp. Discharge 
Acceptance of gifts or gratuities from 

the public in connection with per- 

formance of duty as a County em- 

ployee. Discharge 
Failure to follow established rules and Warning* 3-30 Days Susp.* 

regulations. Discharge Discharge Discharge 


* As explained previously, the penalty in these cases may range from a warning, which is the mildest action, to a dis- 


charge depending on the circumstances of the case. 
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Charities disciplinary guide with discussions 
of discipline and discipline procedure, 
while implementation and tables of offenses 
and penalties will be left up to the operat- 
ing departments. 

The hospital directors and bureau chiefs 
have stated that they are pleased with the 
existence of this guide since they have a 
standard from which to work, and a basis 
upon which to make decisions in disciplinary 
matters so that they personally feel that ac- 
tion taken was fair and not arbitrary. 

Great lack of uniformity no longer exists 
and employees and their representatives 
know that they are being judged on a stand- 
ard basis. 

Although the original purpose in the de- 
velopment of this guide was to standardize 


offenses and related penalties, distribution 
of the guide has achieved a much more pos- 
itive and important result. In addition to 
assuring a standard discipline code in the de- 
partment, it is also reinforcing and reinform- 
ing operating officials on the role of the 
supervisor in employee discipline, the use of 
preventative maintenance to avoid the need 
for discipline, and the method by which to 
handle a disciplinary action, including ob- 
jective investigation and discussion with all 
concerned. 

The Los Angeles County Department of 
Charities is proud of its achievement in this 
important field of personal relations. It has 
emphasized the fact that discipline is not to 
be invoked as a retaliatory measure but as 
an instructive device. 





Polish Up Your Public Relations . . . 


For those of us in the government service, we can: 





—Insure that we are providing the very best possible services to the public. 

—Increase our activities in participating in community affairs and thereby 
demonstrate our interest in public affairs. 

—Conduct ourselves at all times in a manner that reflects credit to our- 
selves and the public in general. 

—Make the accomplishments of federal workers known to our friends, 
neighbors, and the government as our employer. 

—Accept justified criticism objectively and do something about it. 

—cCounteract by actions and words, if necessary, unjustified or thought- 
less attacks on federal workers. 

—Solicit the support and understanding of civic groups such as is in evidence 
here tonight. 

Now let us consider just a few actions that civic groups and the public at 
large might consider in this respect: 

—Take collective action to suppress unwarranted or thoughtless attacks 
of the federal worker. 

—Encourage capable individuals to seek federal employment. 

—lInclude the federal employee in the affairs of the community to the ex- 
tent that there are no prohibitions. 

—Take an active interest in the affairs of government so as to develop an 
appreciation for the problems, the mission, and the people engaged in operat- 
ing federal establishments. 

—Call to the attention of proper authorities those services or practices 
that are considered by the public to be substandard. This is especially im- 
portant at the local level. 

—Co-operate in providing recognition for the accomplishments of out- 
standing federal employees such as is in evidence here this evening. 
—From an address by Robert H. Willey, Director of Army Civilian Per- 
sonnel, to Kansas City Federal Personnel Council and the Kiwanis Council 
of Greater Kansas City, January 15, 1958; the occasion was in honor of the 
“Civil Servant of the Year.” 
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Harry P. Petrie and Sid Panush 


Co-operation of high school teachers results in 
100% increase in number of eligible typist-clerks 
and stenographers. 


Making a Good Recruiting Program Better 





HE Los Angeles County Civil Service 

Commission, like other personnel agen- 
cies throughout the United States, has learned 
that sitting back and waiting for good em- 
ployees to drop by will result in one sure 
thing—a long wait. Like many other agen- 
cies, the Commission has come to the 
realization that an aggressive, imaginative 
recruitment program is essential if depart- 
ments are to be adequately staffed with ca- 
pable, efficient employees. 

In April, 1955, a special program to re- 
cruit graduating high school seniors for diffi- 
cult-to-fill Typist-Clerk and Stenographer 
positions was developed (Public Personnel 
Review, April, 1956). The program was de- 
signed with two basic features: (1) examina- 
tions on campus for the convenience of stu- 
dent candidates and (2) actual job offers 
made at time of examination. The proce- 
dures developed on the basis of these princi- 
ples in 1955 were used successfully again in 
1956. Many fine new employees were se- 
cured for the operating departments as a re- 
sult of these efforts. 

Approaching the 1957 graduating year, 
the agency was confronted with new prob- 
lems. A canvass of estimated needs revealed 
a greater number of vacancies than ever be- 
fore. In addition, the workload of the staff 
precluded any large expenditures of time on 
a special project as in previous years. 

This article outlines the resolution of 
these problems. It reports the Third Annual 
High School Recruitment Program for June 
graduates—a program which resulted in a 
100% increase in the number of eligibles at 
a fraction of the cost in man-hours. 

These results were important to the de- 
partments which filled all vacant positions 
and to over 400 graduating seniors who se- 
cured jobs in the County service. The re- 
sults should also be significant to other civil 
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service agencies. They are important because 
they indicate the benefits to be derived from 
a positive, total recruitment effort based on 
an awareness of the labor market realities, 
an ability and a willingness to change exist- 
ing procedures—even apparently successful 
procedures—, and a confident positive atti- 
tude toward current problems. 

The Third Annual High School Recruit- 
ment Program for June graduates was de- 
veloped with two objectives in mind: to se- 
cure a larger number of better qualified 
applicants from all County areas, and to do 
this with the least possible expense and in a 
manner requiring the least interruption in 
regular Civil Service functions. 

Both objectives were satisfied. Highly 
qualified candidates were recruited in large 
numbers and from all areas of the County. 
The usual work of the department was not 
interrupted. During the two-week school re- 
cruitment period, 50 regular Civil Service 
examinations were administered—examina- 
tions which in previous years would have 
been postponed because of the high school 
program. 


Major Modifications in the 1957 
Program 

1. To insure complete coverage of the 
high schools and junior colleges in the area, 
schools were visited personally by techni- 
cians of the staff. Each of the 30 technical 
members of the Recruitment Division was 
assigned schools to be visited on his way 
to or from work. The schools were assigned 
on the basis of proximity to the residence 
of the technician. A few hours time re- 
sulted in a 100% coverage of schools with 
but little interference with regular work 
schedules. 

2. The testing and scoring procedures 
were modified so that teachers could ad- 
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minister and score the written part of the 
examination. In former years, teams of 
clerks and examiners visited the schools and 
administered and scored the tests. The new 
procedure resulted in considerable savings 
in time and expense. 

3. The written test was shortened so that 
it could be administered in one class period. 

4. Ratings of personal qualifications were 
made by teachers; interviews were elimi- 
nated. It was felt that ratings by teachers 
would be as good or better than ratings in 
an interview since the teachers had observed 
behavior over a long period of time. 

5. Funds were secured for payment of 
teachers. 

6. The tour of County installations for 
those who passed the examination was 
eliminated and a one-day orientation for 
those who were appointed was substituted. 


It should be noted that the above modifica- 
tions were made following analyses of pre- 
vious programs and consultations with teach- 
ers, school boards, students, department 
heads, and members of the Civil Service 
staff. 


Essential Steps in the Total Recruitment 
Program 
Preparation 

1. Complete instruction sheets for teach- 
ers, covering step-by-step the recruiting, test- 
ing, scoring, and reporting, were prepared 
for each school. 

2. Information sheets were prepared for 
use by each technician visiting the schools. 

3. Kits of materials were assembled for 
each school. These campus kits contained 
the instruction sheets for teachers, the pub- 
licity material, tests, scoring stencils, and re- 
porting forms. 

4. The complete kits and instruction sheets 
for teachers were distributed to the technical 
staff at meetings during which the general 
plan for the program and the contents of 
the kits were fully reviewed. At this time the 
technicians were also notified of the schools 
they were to visit. 


Presentation 
5. Preliminary publicity material and a 
personal letter announcing the new program 
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was sent to each school two weeks prior to 
the visit by the Civil Service technician. 

6. Each of the high schools and junior 
colleges was visited during a selected 1-week 
period. Technicians were permitted to make 
their visits at times best suited to their in- 
dividual schedules. The technicians ex- 
plained the program, the contents of the 
kits, and answered questions. Each acted as 
liaison with his schools and reported results 
to the project coordinator. 


7. The schools publicized the examination 
by means of notices in the school papers, 
announcements posted on bulletin boards, 
and through official notices read in class 
periods. These materials were all available 
in the kits. 


8. The students notified their teachers of 
their desire to participate in the examina- 
tions and the teachers set their own date of 
administration for any day in a prescribed 
2-week period. 

9. Tests were scored by the teachers and 
names of successful students were entered 
on the rating sheets provided. 


10. Teachers rated the successful students 
according to their judgment of the student’s 
ability to adjust to the job environment. 


11. Teachers telephoned their liaison 
technician and reported the number of suc- 
cessful students. 


12. All materials were returned to the 
Civil Service Commission either by mail or 
by the liaison technician. 


Employment 

13. Vacancies had been previously de- 
termined and tabulated according to geo- 
graphic area. After teachers called in their 
results, departmental personnel officers with 
vacancies in the area near the school were 
notified and appointments made for them by 
the teacher for employment interviews with 
the students who achieved the highest rat- 
ings. Over 250 positions were filled in this 
manner in a 2-week period. 


14. On the final day of the program 
(Saturday, May 18), all eligibles not already 
appointed were called to the Civil Service 
Commission offices for placement inter- 
views with representatives of departments 
with current or anticipated vacancies. All 





remaining and many anticipated vacancies 
were filled with highly qualified eligibles. 


The results of the 1957 program exceeded 
expectations. Every known Typist-Clerk and 
Stenographer vacancy in the County service 
was filled. Over 1200 names appeared on 
our eligible lists. More than 400 appoint- 
ments were made within the first few weeks 
of the employment period. Most significant 
of all, however, is the enthusiastic response 
of the departments to the program. The re- 
sults of the 1957 program—compared with 
those of previous years—are presented in 
the following chart. 


RESULTS 


SCHOOL RECRUITMENT PROGRAMS 











1955 1956 1957 
Number taking written test 784 1245 3000 
Number passing written test 355 606 1416 
Number of vacancies to be 
filled by July 1 159 225 300 
Number appointed by July 1 
Typist-Clerk 110 119 200 
Stenographer 36 55 100 
Total 146 174 300 
Number of County depart- 
ments making appointments 23 27 35 
Number of participating 
schools 25 I 85 
Number of test administra- 
tions by Civil Service 13 32 5 





Orientation of the New Employees 
Securing and placing the new graduate on 
the job was just the first part of the story. 
Another important aspect of the program 
was to keep the newly employed students as 
satisfied, efficient workers. Letters of wel- 
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come, with orientation materials, were sent 
to each new appointee soon after the ap- 
pointments were made. Departmental poli- 
cies and procedures were explained in ori- 
entation sessions conducted within each 
department. 

To aid in this part of the program, the 
Employee Development Division of the 
Civil Service Commission planned and con- 
ducted a series of 1-day institutes. Over a 
period of 2 weeks, small groups of newly 
appointed Typist-Clerks and Stenographers 
were brought to a central location for a 
1-day orientation program. The program 
consisted of lectures, discussions, and films 
on the County and its government, its history, 
management, organization, and services. In- 
formation regarding personnel practices, pay- 
roll matters, promotional opportunities, tele- 
phone usage, and office procedures was 
included. 


Conclusion 


The schools, the students, the depart- 
ments, and the Civil Service Department 
were all pleased with the results of the 1957 
program. These results may be attributed to 
two fundamental factors: an awareness and 
concern for the personnel needs and a will- 
ingness and ability to establish a program 
and procedures to insure satisfying those 
needs. The procedures and techniques uti- 
lized in the 1957 program proved satisfac- 
tory for that time under conditions then 
existing. At another time and with different 
conditions other procedures will be needed. 
The fundamental approach based on needs, 
however, will not be changed. The applica- 
tion of this concept to personnel problems 
has been beneficial in the past. It is firmly 
believed it will continue to produce good 
results in the future. 
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(Editorial continued from page 174) 





To Be or Not To Be—Independent 





sponsible for bringing into being the dream 
of taking spoils out of public office. 


Opinions Differ Sharply 

There are sharp differences of opinion 
among members of this Association and 
other competent authorities in public ad- 
ministration as to whether, now or in the 
future, the personnel function should be 
wholly independent of management; par- 
tially independent; or actually shared by an 
independent watchdog agency and an oper- 
ating personnel department in the executive 
branch. William W. Shaw, currently presi- 
dent of the Public Personnel Association, 
presented the case for the independent com- 
mission in the July, 1953, issue of this Re- 
view. As a personnel practitioner and also a 
professor of political science at Tulane Uni- 
versity, Mr. Shaw believes individual rights 
of employees will best be served through an 
independent on-the-scene watchdog of exec- 
utive action; a set of procedures and policies 
with which operating officials must comply 
serve as a check on their unfettered judg- 
ment. He declares that . . . “an independ- 
ent civil service commission can do much to 
provide a bureaucracy with the climate in 
which it can apply the rule of law when 
excesses of executive power may be con- 
templated.” 

A contrary view on this controversial sub- 
ject comes from Wallace S. Sayre, professor 
of public administration at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and himself a former civil service 
commissioner in New York City as well as 
a Washington official. In the March-April, 
1954, issue of Good Government, the organ 
of the National Civil Service League, Mr. 
Sayre states: “In the traditional civil service 
system you have a plan which can protect 
the employee and the public service against 
certain things which we do not want to hap- 
pen, but not a system which will produce a 
positive personnel program. . . . The judg- 
ment of most people is that we will not 
make any further progress with the kind of 
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personnel system we have had in the past; 
that we are likely to get less patronage under 
the principle of executive responsibility (for 
personnel) than under the present system.” 

Above you have opposing views about 
how the personnel function should be or- 
ganized. They give vitality to the question 
posed in the first paragraph of this editorial, 
namely, should the civil service system be 
based upon the principle of an independent 
civil service or personnel agency? 

Several other questions flow from this 
basic one. Is there a single best way to or- 
ganize the personnel function in public busi- 
ness? Under what circumstances should or 
could one type of organization operate more 
effectively than another? What evidence and 
experience do we have to guide us in mak- 
ing a determination about how to organize 
the personnel function in modern-day gov- 
ernments? 


Diversity Is Great 

Let us examine some of the considera- 
tions that bear upon these knotty questions. 
It seems to me that one basic point deserves 
mention at the outset: If public personnel 
administration is viewed broadly there is a 
great diversity in the present manner of or- 
ganizing the personnel function. Indeed the 
diversity is so sharp that one has difficulty in 
determining precisely what the prevailing 
practice is, unless it is simply diverse. 

In terms of numbers there are probably 
more independent agencies than any other 
single type. Throughout local and state gov- 
ernments the pattern of independence pre- 
vails. 

Still there are many hundreds of public 
agencies in which the personnel function has 
been taken over by, and made part of, man- 
agement. This situation exists in most public 
school personnel departments, in most pub- 
lic college and university personnel depart- 
ments, and in many independent agencies 
and authorities such as the Port of New 
York Authority, and in many hospitals and 
institutions. 





Another important evidence of the goal 
of integrating personnel appears in the phi- 
losophy of city managers, who, by and large, 
probably prefer to manage their own per- 
sonnel departments rather than to compli- 
cate their daily operations by having to 
work with or through an independent per- 
sonnel agency. Since there are now more 
than 1,500 council-manager governments in 
this country, the viewpoint of city managers 
must be reckoned with. 

A second consideration: To date, no one 
has developed a technique which will ob- 
jectively evaluate the effectiveness of various 
types of personnel organization. Such an 
evaluation involves agreement on the value 
system inherent in a personnel organization. 
Is its chief value the “good government, 
spare the spoils concept”? Is it efficiency and 
economy? Is it service to management? Is 
it protection of employees, the public, or 
elected officials? Is it balancing the interests 
of the public, the present and prospective 
employee, and administrative officials (either 
elected or appointed)? Is it serving the in- 
terests of special groups such as veterans, 
minorities, or professions? Or is the chief 
value a combination of one or more of 
these? Whatever be the answer to such ques- 
tions I doubt that the advantages of one or 
another form of personnel organization can 
be weighed accurately without giving thought 
to what should be achieved through a per- 
sonnel system. 


Which Functions Best? 

Actually there has been much talk, some 
writing, but little general agreement on how 
to measure the effectiveness of a personnel 
program. A former president of the Public 
Personnel Association, Albert H. Aronson, 
has written a thoughtful article which ap- 
pears in the May-June issue of Personnel 
Administration, under the title of “Evalua- 
tion of Personnel Operations.” Little has 
been done to determine objectively whether 
one or another type of personnel organiza- 
tion functions best, and, if so, under what 
circumstances. 

A third consideration in getting a bal- 
anced view about the independent and/or 
the integrated type of personnel organiza- 
tion, based on the observation of a number 
of competent authorities, runs like this: 
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There is some evidence that the form of or- 
ganization itself does not necessarily deter- 
mine whether a program will be effective. 

Stated another way, one can cite exam- 
ples of quite satisfactory programs being 
carried out by the independent type agen- 
cies. In such cases, governing boards and 
staff members have found ways of achieving 
the concept of service to operating depart- 
ments without becoming subservient to the 
executive branch. 

On the other hand, one can cite examples 
of integrated personnel departments which 
have not prostituted the merit principle and 
have not become tainted with the fungus of 
spoils politics. 

A final consideration: Up to this time we 
have had very little opportunity to deter- 
mine whether the recently constituted 
“watchdog” type of agency, working along- 
side an operating personnel department in 
the executive branch, will accomplish the 
objectives of both the proponents of the in- 
dependent civil service agency and those 
who espouse the principle of an integrated 
personnel department. We just have not yet 
had enough experience with personnel sys- 
tems such as the one recently inaugurated 
in the state of Illinois, and the one proposed 
for the federal government. 


Points To Be Considered 

Where does all this lead us? It seems to 
me that the following viewpoints offer an in- 
telligent approach to gaining more under- 
standing about the crucial issue of the inde- 
pendent civil service commission: 

1. On the basis of present practice and 
our experience to date, one cannot categori- 
cally say that any single type of organization 
for the personnel function is the only right 
one. 

2. Time, place, and circumstance may 
well dictate which type of organization will 
work effectively. For example, in a locality 
where long-entrenched, spoils-run political 
machines have grudgingly yielded ground in 
the face of militant civil service reform, it 
is naive to mistake their retreat for surren- 
der. In such situations it may take years— 
even a generation—before the top echelons 
of the government are staffed with manage- 
ment-minded administrators who put posi- 
tive emphasis on personnel administration. 
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Similarly, in some other places, such as a 
number of small and medium-sized council- 
manager cities, there is considerable evi- 
dence that the degree of sophistication and 
maturity of voters, public officials, and em- 
ployees, and well-established local traditions, 
make it possible for the integrated type of 
organization to work satisfactorily. 

3. In the present state of knowledge, per- 
sonnel officials and board members who 
want to take a professional attitude toward 
their tasks should keep an open mind about 
desirable means of accomplishing their ob- 
jectives and also be willing to sponsor new 
and experimental approaches. 

4. Above all, we sorely need to continue 
the gathering of facts and to analyze the ac- 
cumulated evidence objectively. For this 
reason, I believe the PPA Committee on 
the Organization of the Personnel Function 
—if it could achieve its purposes—would 
render a great service to the field of person- 
nel and public management as a whole. 
When the Committee was appointed, its 
purposes were described by the President of 
this Association as follows: 


a. To identify the major types of organiza- 
tion of the personnel function in a central 
personnel office or agency. 

b. To provide, so far as possible, documenta- 
tion about experience with organization of 
the personnel function to indicate how, in 


actual practice, various types of organiza- 
tion have worked out. 

c. To evaluate the experience in the public 
personnel field with different types of per- 
sonnel organization to determine (1) 
whether success or failure can be attrib- 
uted to organizational factions, and (2) 
the extent to which the political climate, 
governmental traditions, public attitudes, 
or other factors make one or another 
form of organization desirable in a spe- 
cific type of situation. 

d. To prepare a statement of the advantages 
or disadvantages of each major type of or- 
ganization generally or in a specific situ- 
ation. 

e. To the extent that divergent views are held, 
to reach agreement if possible as to an 
adequate statement of such divergent 
views. 


While discussion and study continue, let 
us not overlook one background fact that 
casts a long shadow over this whole arena 
of debate. It is this: The quality and effec- 
tiveness of democratic government rests both 
on law—good law—and on the capacity of 
the citizenry to select and support candi- 
dates for public office who are willing and 
able to “deliver the goods.” The “goods” to 
which we refer are in the form of sound, 
businesslike government operated for the 
benefit of all the people—not good jobs for 
the “good” voters. 


KENNETH O. WARNER, Editor 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF RESEARCH 


HE CURRENT “DO-IT-YOURSELF” fad does 
ot apply to personnel research. We do 
not hesitate to leave that to someone else— 
to some organization with more staff and 
money than we, with more time on its hands, 
and with some Ph.D.’s on its staff. Unfortu- 
nately, this passive willingness to let the 
other fellow do our research. is not con- 
ducive to getting important research done. 

The recent survey of personnel research 
conducted by the author showed that public 
personnel jurisdictions are doing very little 
—practically no—research.! Out of the total 
annual personnel research budget that ap- 
proaches something like $20 million, 22 
per cent goes for research performed by the 
federal government, with an _ insignificant 
amount by state and local governments. 
Most of the federal government’s personnel 
research dollar is for military personnel. 

Bearing out the statement above that we 
expect someone else to do our research, 39 
per cent is performed by private research 
institutions and 34 per cent by universities. 
On the other hand, the federal government 
pays for the lion’s share of this research, 67 
per cent. State and local governments pay 
for a very small fraction, only 4 per cent, 
and most of this is at state universities. 


Extent of Personnel Research by 
Governmental Agencies 
United States Civil Service Commission. The 
research effort of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission is embarrassingly small, con- 
sidering that it is the personnel authority for 
the largest force of civilian employees in 
the country—more than 2 million. A budget 
of $135,000 and 20 man-years of effort are 
provided for this purpose. This small amount 


* Personnel Research Frontiers, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, Chicago, 1958, 177 pp. 
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of research is all done by the research staff 
of the Commission. None of it is contracted 
out, as is common with the military depart- 
ments. 

The Canadian Civil Service Commission, 
likewise, performs a very small amount of 
research, to the extent of $10,000 a year. 
The research in both of these programs is 
confined largely to psychometrics and rating 
devices. 


Federal Departments. The departments of 
the federal government perform little or no 
personnel research for their own staffs, with 
the exception of the military departments’ 
uniformed personnel. The Department of 
the Air Force is the only executive depart- 
ment reporting a research program for its 
civilian personnel. This program, at present, 
has a budget of $54,000 and a staff of 7 
man-years. The Air Force program is con- 
cerned predominantly with psychometrics 
for selection purposes; but, in addition, is 
doing work on attitude measurement, pro- 
ductivity, and the adjustment of employees 
to conditions in other countries. 


Military Departments. Of course, the great- 
est amount of research in the federal gov- 
ernment is done by the military departments. 
An even greater amount is contracted to 
universities and other research organizations. 
An indication of the magnitude of military 
personnel research is that the fiscal year 
1958 budget of the Army for personnel re- 
search is estimated at $3 million, including 
the Human Resources Research Office at 
George Washington University. The ex- 
penditure of the Air Force for personnel re- 
search is probably much greater—if the 
Rand Corporation is included, which works 
almost entirely for the Air Force. 

Military personnel research is in all areas. 
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A large segment of effort goes into the de- 
velopment of psychometric instruments, but, 
in addition, it is concerned with improving 
training techniques and finding out what 
motivates people to do a good job. 


State Governments. The state governments 
are doing very little personnel research. In 
fact, only four states reported any programs 
at all—Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
and Kansas. The Michigan Civil Service 
Commission reports a research budget of 
$52,400. They are fortunate in that 7 per 
cent of their budget is routinely allocated to 
research. Most of their effort is the develop- 
ment and improvement of examining and 
rating processes. The budget for New Jer- 
sey was reported as $24,000. 


Local Governments. Personnel research in 
municipal and county governments is prac- 
tically nonexistent. Only two jurisdictions 
reported a personnel research budget—De- 
troit Civil Service Commission, with a 
budget of $15,000, and one municipal util- 
ity district, with only one-sixth of a man- 
year. 


Business Is Becoming Interested 

Business organizations are not doing much 
personnel research, either, but they are be- 
coming aware that social progress in gen- 
eral and the effectiveness of the work force 
in particular must keep pace with science 
and technological progress, even though at 
best it will be several paces behind. 

Some of the largest corporations in the 
country are embarking on scientific person- 
nel research programs. The General Electric 
Company supports such a program with an 
annual budget of $400,000. A large portion 
of this budget is used in contracting for re- 
search by such organizations as the Survey 
Research Center at the University of Mich- 
igan, the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia University, the American In- 
stitute for Research, and the Educational 
Testing Service. 

Some company spokesmen indicated that 
they are finding it desirable to do more of 
their own research so as to meet real and 
immediate organizational problems. Some 
of them are raiding the university and other 
research organizations for their research 
personnel. 


New Research Techniques Emerging 


Most selection tests and rating devices 
must be developed to fit the actual condi- 
tions and needs of the organization that 
will use them. These are readily seen as a 
proper research function of the using or- 
ganization, even though relatively few agen- 
cies actually conduct research in connection 
with them. Too often they proceed to de- 
velop and use psychometric devices without 
any thought of whether they actually do 
what they are supposed to do; or they buy 
ready-made tests without attempting to find 
out whether they meet the specific purposes 
for which bought. Very little, even, of this 
research is done by public personnel agen- 
cies; and they do practically no fundamental 
research. 

There is emerging a technique developed 
by such social science organizations as the 
Institute for Social Research at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan which involves actual ex- 
periments with “live” organizations as con- 
trasted with the usual surveys or observa- 
tions. Recent years have seen an important 
growth in controlled field experimentation 
in which work groups, departments, or en- 
tire organizations are subjected to purpose- 
ful change with measurement of results. 
This development reflects a needed transi- 
tion from the use of college sophomores as 
research subjects to the use of “real life” or- 
ganizational units to solve actual problems 
and to make improvements that can be 
tested. Public personnel organizations can 
and should participate in research of this 
type. By its nature, this research uses actual 
people and organizations as its laboratory. 


What Personnel Agencies Can Do 


Public personnel organizations, federal, 
state, local, and international, can do more 
personnel research than the paltry amount 
they now do. They don’t necessarily need a 
well-heeled or highly skilled research staff. 
Research skill can be used on a co-operative 
basis from other organizations; and with a 
little skillful planning, considerable research 
can be done by existing personnel staffs. 
Some things a personnel organization can 
do are: 


1. It can organize its own research staff— 


the size depending on the research program 
outlined and the resources that can be made 
available for this purpose. 

2. It can pool its modest resources with 
one or more organizations to accomplish 
mutually planned research programs. The 
Public Personnel Association might well 
serve as a focal point for this type of pro- 
gram. Research projects can be turned over 
to an outside organization supported by the 
co-operating personnel agencies; and each 
agency can proceed with agreed-upon seg- 
ments to be merged later with the results of 
research done by the other co-operating or- 
ganizations. 

3. One or more agencies can engage such 
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research organizations as the Bureau of 
Governmental Research or the Industrial 
Relations Institute of the state university to 
carry out needed research projects. 

4. Some very inexpensive research can be 
obtained easily by cooperating with graduate 
departments of nearby universities so that 
graduate students can use research prob- 
lems and material of the personnel agency 
as part of the requirement for advanced de- 
grees. 

5. The least that can be done is to desig- 
nate various staff members to keep informed 
on research in specific areas and to brief 
each other so that research that has been 
carried on elsewhere can be applied locally. 





How To Teach Adults . . . 


A training program for adults must have an adult approach. The process 
of aging alone develops various natural barriers to learning and, hence, hur- 
dies to teaching or training. Let’s briefly examine some adult characteristics 
that affect training techniques. 

An adult has acquired experience. The adult has been exposed to varying 
amounts of formal education, and, due to advances in communications such 
as newspapers, radio, and television, the adult is worldly wise. He has ac- 
quired a certain amount of status and security on his job and in his commu- 
nity. He has learned to conform, but resents regimentation. 

It may generally be assumed that an adult is more interested in protecting 
his “status quo” than in learning. Thus, an adult training group will consist 
of those who are resentful and consider training a waste of time, those who 
accept it as part of the routine or “all in a day’s work,” and a few who will 
consider it an opportunity for self-development. The leader’s job is to find 
the key to each individual and to make the training a meaningful experience. 

An adult is more prone to sensory impairments. Hearing, sight, and co- 
ordination decrease with age. 

The adult may be expected to have lost some of his mental curiosity, his 
mental appetite. He is no longer confident of his ability to learn. 

The adult is more sensitive to physical comforts or discomforts. 

An adult prefers activities where he competes with himself rather than 
with a group. In competition the adult has “face” and is sensitive about “loss 
of face,” defensive about ideas, suggestions, his work, etc. 

The average adult is impatient to learn what he needs, and resents delays, 
learning basics, and histrionics. His impatience to learn is related to the fact 
that other distractions compete for his time, concentration, and energy. 

In a training program involving adults, attention to the following will aid 
greatly in overcoming potential obstacles: Create desire to learn; safeguard 
trainee’s status and ego; encourage participation; do not assume knowledge; 
avoid overloading the schedule; and seek a universal speech level (find the 
comfortable verbal level between technical jargon and patronizing simplifi- 
cation).—Training Newsletter, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, March, 


1958. 
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@ LATIN AMERICA 


Civil Service and the National Psyche. 

What is now happening in this young man’s country? Something very curious is 
taking place: they are seriously considering the possibility of establishing a civil service 
system. 


Latin Americans themselves are wont to say that the concept of civil service is hardly 
harmonious with the traditions and habits of their peoples. There is no doubt that the 
Latin American environment is very different from that of the United States and Eng- 
land. In contemplating a reform of such sweeping breadth as civil service, it is indis- 
pensable to take into account the national psychology, for the latter is a powerful fac- 
tor. More than 30 years ago, the well-known Spanish author, Salvador de Madariaga, 
wrote an excellent book, Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards, in which he compares 
the national psychology of these three countries. Although this book was published in 
1925, in my opinion it is still the best comparative study of its kind that has been 
written. . .. 


Family Is First 


According to De Madariaga, the English are models of self-control; they subordinate 
their personal interests to the good of the community. From a very early age, English 
youth is trained in the desirability of serving the public and in the art of co-operation. 
Accordingly, civil service in that country is nothing more than the reflection of the 
disciplined character of the people. 


With the Spaniards, the picture is quite different. Above all, asserts the great author, 
they are very individualistic and approach problems in a different way than do the Eng- 
lish. 


To the Spaniards, first in importance is the family; next, one’s friends; after that, the 
Church; and, finally, the State. In other words, the collectivity is much less important to 
him. Far from training himself in the art of co-operation and in the virtues of serving 
the public, according to this analysis the Spaniard puts his “yo” (own desires) ahead of 
the interests of the State. His attachment to his family and friends logically leads to 
nepotism and to doing things on a personal basis in the government. 


Will Collective Discipline Work? 


In citing De Madariaga’s views, I don’t pretend to say that no difference exists between 
the psychology of Spaniards and of Latin Americans. We know that certain differences 
of this type in part provoked the Wars of Independence, and I know very well that the 
Latin American thinks of himself as very different in certain respects. Nevertheless, the 
Spanish tradition is still very strong, which is a phenomenon as natural as it is healthy. 
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In his attitude towards the State, the average Latin American is quite similar to the 
Spaniard... . 


Shall we conclude that civil service is incompatible with the character of Latin Amer- 
ica? No, because De Madariaga himself does not think this with respect to Spaniards. 
All he says is that collective discipline turns out to be more difficult for people with 
such individualistic tendencies; impossible, not by any means. (Adapted from “Person- 
nel Administration in Latin America,” by Felix A. Nigro in Personnel Administration, 
November-December, 1957.) 


@ FRANCE 


Recruiting by Competition for the French Civil Service. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between the two methods of recruiting for the 
French Civil Service, by pass or competitive examinations. The point is, however, im- 
portant in a number of legal circumstances. For instance, all those who have taken part 
in a competition are entitled to appeal against the results, but only those who have failed 
may do so in the case of a pass examination. 


If a candidate has been wrongly admitted to a competitive examination, and has been 
consequently placed on the roll of prospective appointees, the examination must be de- 
clared null and void, unless the authorities have rectified their error, even while the 
examination is in progress. If this has not been done, all the ensuing appointments are 
irregular. No changes made in the required qualifications, after the list of candidates 
has been closed, are valid. 


The regulations on the conduct of competitive examinations vary from case to case. 
On this subject, the Conseil d’Etat has adopted the rule of considering whether any ir- 
regularity is substantive and deciding accordingly, the criterion being whether the result 
of the competition might have been different. The fact that the candidates failed to pro- 
test, or even consented, at the time, does not vindicate an irregularity. Instances of these 
are non-attendance of the chairman of the board; arbitrary limitation by the examiners, 
before the examination opens, of the number of successful candidates; and calling in 
outside persons to mark the papers. 


Annulment of Examinations 


Every competitive examination must be considered as a unit, and failure to complete 
it cancels the entire procedure. 


Irregularities are sanctioned by the annulment of the examination and the resulting 
appointments, and possibly by administrative action against the candidates or other 
persons who may be at fault. 


The only exception to the general rule by which an irregular examination must be 
annulled and the entire procedure begun anew occurs when a candidate should not 
have been admitted to the examination. It may be sufficient to strike him off the list, 
letting the following candidates all go up one step. But this is allowable only if the reg- 
ulations for that particular examination have not laid down a fixed ratio between the 
number of vacancies, e.g. a roll of two or three candidates per vacancy. 
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The Right of Appeal 


When an annulled competitive examination leads to a candidate not being appointed 
or promoted, and the annulment is later rescinded, the unsuccessful candidate must 
be reinstated, and granted all the advantages of seniority, further promotion, etc., which 
he would have normally acquired if the original decision had been allowed to stand. 
The Conseil d’Etat is, however, averse to recognising claims for compensation. 


Speaking generally, all candidates, but only they, may appeal against the examiners’ 
decisions. In a limited number of cases, appeal may be lodged only by candidates who 
would personally be affected by the result of the appeal. The judge who hears an appeal 
may only rule on the legality of the decision: he may not review the candidates’ pro- 
fessional qualifications. 


Successful candidates are suitable for appointment, but not entitled to it. Appointments 
must be made in the order of the successive examinations and, within each, in the order 
of the final ranking. Conversely, the candidate must be willing to accept appointment 
wherever he may be posted. 


Criticism of the System 


Criticism has been levelled against various aspects of competitive examination, espe- 
cially under the Third Republic. Jéze wrote that the academic requirements for en- 
trance into the Civil Service were too high, and that the selection of the examiners left 
much to be desired. Chalandon commented unfavourably on the fact that no less than 
22 competitive State examinations were open every year to holders of a university en- 
trance degree (bacheliers) and 53 to holders of a final degree (licenciés). Some of these 
75 examinations were twice-yearly events, and all occurred at variable times. Thus, can- 
didates were never fully informed about career opportunities. The position has been 
somewhat improved since the establishment of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration. 
(Excerpts from an article by Marcel Waline, professor of Public Law at the University 
of Paris, in the Jnternational Review of Administrative Sciences, No. 3, 1957.) 


e@ YUGOSLAVIA 


Annual Round Table Discussion on Rating. 

The consensus of the meeting was that a rating system should be simple. After having 
tried complicated systems, on the United States pattern, with extreme codification and 
subdivisions, the general trend is towards less involved systems, which show up, at 
least as well, the effective value of the employees rated. 


The conclusion to be drawn from the debate is, first of all, that no rating system can 
possibly be successful, i.e. useful, unless it is generally approved, especially by the per- 
sons concerned and their trade unions and its advantages are effective. In fact, the best 
results of rating, by the simplest methods, are found where personal contact exists be- 
tween supervisors and their immediate assistants, and where the civil service establish- 
ment is small and homogeneous. 


Eight Factors to Consider 


The following factual remarks were added to the general report: 
(1) Rating, as applied to promotion, should be combined with examinations, showing 
the knowledge and ability of the employees concerned, and with personality tests. 
(2) The efforts made by the employees to improve their standards should be taken into 


account. 
(3) Rating procedures should form the subject of detailed regulations drawn up, if pos- 
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sible, in agreement with personnel representatives. The regulations should list the 
rating factors, as well as the terms in which rating should be formulated. 

(4) In practice, the method to be preferred would appear to be a combination of quan- 
titative marks and qualitative appraisal. The abstract character of marks implies 
some major drawbacks which preclude its exclusive use. For instance, it does not 
show what defects the employees should strive to correct, and it makes review 
difficult where the facts to which the rating refers are inaccurate. 

(5) Rating should take place at fixed intervals, and not only on the occasion of promo- 
tions. Yearly rating reports are not sufficient, as employees should be informed at 
closer intervals of their supervisors’ appraisal of their work, so that errors may be 
remedied at once. Similarly, employees should be commended and encouraged for 
good work at the time it is performed. 

(6) The tendency of some supervisors to appraise their subordinates too favourably, and 
consequently gloss over their defects, should be thoroughly discouraged. This prac- 
tice is the result of the rule, in many countries, that the supervisor’s report must be 
shown to the employee concerned. The Turkish delegate alone informed the meeting 
that in his country non-communication of the reports was strictly enforced. 
A method utilized in some countries appears to give satisfaction in this respect: 
unfavorable reports only are shown to the employee. Supervisors thus are freed 
from the temptation to stress their employees’ good points unduly, while the latter 
still have the opportunity of being informed of their weak points and of remedying 
them and are not precluded from appealing against possible injustice. 

(7) Interviews can play a not inconsiderable part as a factor of fair appraisal and of 
greater chances of promotion. This method is extensively used in the United King- 
dom. 
In order to remedy idiosyncrasies or erroneous standards of appraisal, it may be 
found useful to submit ratings by the immediate supervisors for review to a senior 
official, who assumes responsibility. This is a standard practice in the United King- 
dom, where the Promotion Board, whose decision is final, may also, and in practice 
often does, interview candidates for promotion, and thus reaches conclusions which 
modify or supersede the original reports. 
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Should the Whole Man Be Ignored? 


One question was debated without any agreement being reached: Should the man be 
rated or, exclusively, the official? The French speakers, in particular, advocated the 
limitation of rating to the employee’s behaviour as an official, in order to make the 
appraisal more objective, by excluding any consideration of his private life, and re- 
ligious or philosophical opinions, insofar as activity in these fields did not influence the 
performance of his professional duties. 


U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. say “Nyet!” 


It was noted with interest that the United States and USSR delegates, Mr. William 
F. Larsen and Mrs. T. A. Yampolskaya, both held the opposite view. They were sup- 
ported by the Portuguese delegate in their opinion that it was not feasible to differen- 
tiate strictly between the behavior of an individual in his private and his official capaci- 
ties. The United States delegate pointed out that to insist officially upon such an arti- 
ficial distinction would mean that certain activities contrary to the security of the State, 
and subversive opinions, might be protected or, at least, allowed immunity. (Part of 
report from 1957 Annual Round Table of the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences held at Opatija, Yugoslavia. The session was attended by 160 participants 
representing 33 countries or international organizations.) 
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le e ITALY 


Training and Preparation of Members of the Police Force 

S The wide range and delicate nature of the tasks entrusted to the police administration, 
yt and, more especially, the constabulary and special branches, require, necessarily, per- 
WV sonnel with particular physical and moral qualifications and specific technical training. 


" The sphere of activity of the police services, as set out in Article I of the Public Se- 
t curity Regulations in force today, is extremely wide and, besides the basic duties of 
. preserving law and order, the safeguarding of public and private property, and guarantee- 
. ing the observance of laws and regulations, is also responsible for tasks connected with 

the assistance and protection of the civilian population, within the framework of a wide 
preventive and rescue service, which must be ready to meet all emergencies that occur, 
as well as the suppression of crime. 


Careful Selection, Careful Training 


Every situation which arises involving danger, need, or emergency, disturbing the 
: normal run of community life, requires the intervention of the police: this intervention 
at times goes unrecognized, at times is misunderstood, but deserves to be seen in the true 


perspective of its social utility. 


ad ve “Ss ‘ -_— 


The first necessity, if the police are to carry out their tasks efficiently, is that the 
Force shall be fully staffed, and the police administration’s first concern is the careful 
selection of candidates, so that each member is endowed with the required physical and 


moral qualifications. 


The police staff consists of civilian staff, which includes officials, police employees, 
and office employees, and of military personnel, or members of the police Guards, com- 
prising officers, non-commissioned officers, and guards. Once the selection is completed, 
the administration is faced with the no less serious problem of the training of the new 
forces, whether civilian or military, required for police work in the new democratc 


State. 





Putting Theory Into Practice 


In the first place, the members must be instilled with the sense of their calling, and for 
this it was necessary to reorganize (and rebuild) the schools destroyed in the war; to 
enable the civil and military personnel (officials and officers) to see how, after passing 
the competitive examinations for admission to the permanent staff, the juridical sub- 
jects they had studied in theory could be applied in practice to the tasks they were to 
undertake. It was necessary to ensure that all the personnel, whether officials, officers, 
non-commissioned officers or guards, had the necessary technical knowledge for the 
performance of their duties which require, in fact, some technical training. 


These highly responsible ends have been achieved by means of constant activity, 
j which began immediately after the end of the war, to improve the already existing study 
centres, to open new ones to cope with the more and more specific needs to be met, 
and to improve syllabuses and teaching methods. 
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Particular mention should be made of the valuable work done by the Psychotechnic 
Centre which was founded in May, 1952, as a department of the School for Police 
Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. The Centre applies the new science of psy- 
chotechnics, with the most modern scientific equipment, to appraise the suitability of 
members of the police force for their work and to indicate the rational employment for 
each member in the various service sectors, according to his natural aptitudes. (From 
Italian Affairs, November, 1957.) 
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The Training of Senior Civil Servants. 
The training of Israeli senior civil servants is being carried out through both Uni- 
versity and Government training schemes. 


The University training scheme was inaugurated in the academic year 1956/1957 
with the introduction of a two-year course in Public Administration at the Eliezer Kap- 
lan School of Economics and Social Sciences of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. 


UN Experts Help Plan Curriculum 


The curriculum was planned by the Kaplan School in co-operation with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and with the assistance of UN experts. The Lectures comprise eight 
hours a week during a two-year period. The compulsory subjects are: Fundamentals of 
Public Administration; the Regime of the State of Israel; Public Law; Introduction to 
Organization and Methods; Personnel Management or Fiscal Administration and Ac- 
counting; Introduction to Economics or Introduction to Statistics. 


The optional subjects include: the History of Public Administration; Government 
Policy and National Economics; Local Government and Administration. In addition to 
eight lesson. a week in class, every student is required to study in his free time at least 
an equal period at home. ' 


Students Outside Service May Attend 


Civil servants with secondary education, and students who are not civil servants but 
possess a bachelor’s degree, have been admitted to this course. Civil servants were 
nominated by the Civil Service Commission and were approved by a joint committee of 
representatives of the Kaplan School and the Commission. They are between 27 and 45 
years of age and belong to the senior levels of the service. Students who successfully 
complete the course will receive an appropriate certificate. The number of civil servants 
in the class during the first semester was eighteen. The combination of experienced civil 
servants with young students from outside the Service has proved successful. 


The Government continues seminars for senior officials on specific problems of ad- 
ministration; the courses on Law and Administration established several years ago 
continue to be held. 

Two Weeks in the Country 


In June, 1957, the Civil Service Commission opened a two-weeks’ course on the 
Principles of Administration for senior civil servants concentrating 60 officials of all 
ministries in quiet rural surroundings for lectures and group discussions on the follow- 
ing subjects: the Nature of Administration; Central Administrative Institutions; Drafting 
Government Policies; the Budget as an Instrument of Planning; the Basic Principles and 
Basic Problems of Organization; and Public Personnel Management. The course was di- 
vided into two periods of six days each separated by an interval of one month. The 
lecturers and discussion leaders were teachers of the Hebrew University and senior 
civil servants. (From International Review of Administrative Sciences, No. 3, 1957.) 


@ THE PHILIPPINES 


Personnel Officers’ First National Conference. 


The first national conference of the recently organized Personnel Officers Association 
of the Philippines was held in Manila on March 18-20, 1958. Philippine government 
officers and employees were authorized to attend on official time. 
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Speeches and symposiums had as their subject matter “Better Personnel Administra- 
tion and Stronger Merit System,” “The Role of Public Opinion in Strengthening the 
| Merit System,” and “Legislation and the Merit System.” Workshop groups discussed 
, “Staffing the Personnel Office,” “Selling Your Personnel Program,” “The Comple- 
mentary Role of the Central Personnel Agency and the Line Agencies,” “Creating an 
Inter-Agency Personnel Council,” “Vitalizing the Merit System,” and “Problems in 
Philippine Public Personnel Administration.” 


President Vicente Sinco, Senator Francisco Rodrigo, and Congressman Vicente Peralta 
were among the participants in one of the symposium-forums. (From information sent in 
by MacDonald Salter, Public Administration Advisor for Europe and Far East.) 
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PPA Tests Pay Their Way! 


' PAYS to use a PPA Ready-to-Use Test to assist you in selecting any of the 
following employees: 
¢ Policemen ¢ Office Workers = ® Truck Drivers 


e Firefighters © Engineering Aides 


PPA also publishes a Classification Test for use in selecting employees for 
other public service jobs where ability to learn to do the job is required. 


Write NOW to the Public Personnel Association for a descriptive 
folder on any or all of these tests that will save you TIME and 


MONEY! 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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pagel QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“In drafting personnel legislation, what are the pertinent factors to be 
considered in deciding whether the position of personnel director 
should or should not be in the classified service?” 


Says LYMAN H. COZAD... 
City Manager, Colton, California. 


I suggest the following pertinent factors: 


1. To whom does the personnel director re- 
port? 
2. Is this person or body partisan or non- 
partisan? 
3. Is this person or body professional or po- 
litical? 
4. What are the discharge provisions of the 
classified service? 
a. Who hears appeals? 
b. Can this body reverse a discharge by 
its own action? 
c. If it only recommends, to whom does 
it recommend? 
5. What is the status of the other depart- 
ment heads served? 
6. Is “civil service” new or traditional? 


The personnel director needs statutory 
protection most where he reports to a legis- 
lative body. The need is greater when this is 
a partisan body, but nearly as great when it 
is nonpartisan. Either legislative body’s ob- 
jectives in connection with personnel actions 
may vary from those of a professional di- 
rector. 

Where the personnel director reports to a 
chief executive, protection is less needed. In 
this category, the need for classified status is 
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greater if that executive is political. Should 
a personnel director be in the classified serv- 
ice if he reports to a professional adminis- 
trator, such as a city manager? This ques- 
tion requires answers to further questions. 

Next to be considered are regulations gov- 
erning discharges. If we have a classified 
service, it can be assumed that there are 
such provisions. Normally, there would be 
rights of appeal. To whom are these appeals 
directed? There is a difference between a 
hearing conducted by a nonpartisan body 
charged with the maintenance of a merit 
system and a hearing by a political body. 

The next question concerns the authority 
of this body to reverse an administrator’s ac- 
tion. With appeal boards, we have the dis- 
tinction between reversal on the board’s own 
authority and the authority to recommend 
reversal or modification. Finally, we face the 
question as to whether a recommendation is 
to the chief executive, himself, or to the 
legislative body for whom he works. 

Using city managers as examples, the 
manager is in one position if he receives a 
recommendation concerning a discharge. He 
is in a weaker position if the body he works 
for receives recommendations both from an 
appeal board and from him. He is in an im- 
possible position if the appeal board can 
order a reinstatement without the approval 
of the legislative body. 

Some administrators object to either of 
the latter systems. I see no objection to hav- 
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ing to explain a discharge to the legislature, 
which has before it a recommendation of an 
appeal board. The entire relationship of the 
legislature and the manager is involved. If 
the manager is over-ruled, he must decide 
whether he can remain as an effective part 
of the council-manager team. 

Good administrators do not object to 
being required to follow proper procedures 
in discharges, including prior warnings, spe- 
cific reasons, and, perhaps, a review upon 
appeal by the highest authority, the legisla- 
ture. They will, however, insist upon the 
right to make their own recommendations to 
that legislative body. This would be useless 
if final authority lay with an independent 
board. 

The status of the other department heads 
whom the personnel director assists is also 
important. If none of them were in the 
classified service, his ability to work closely 
with them might be weakened if he were the 
only one so protected. The reverse situation 
is even more ridiculous. 

It would also seem true that this type of 
protection is more useful during the installa- 
tion and early phases of the merit system. 

Certainly the personnel director should be 
selected in accordance with merit system 
provisions. An orderly removal procedure is 
proper so long as it does not reduce an ad- 
ministrator’s authority below his responsi- 
bility. 


Says FRANK P. ZEIDLER .. . 
Mayor, City of Milwaukee. 


Some of the factors to be considered in 
drafting personnel legislation to give the per- 
sonnel director civil service status are these: 


1. Protection of the personnel director 
from the political spoils system. Civil serv- 
ice directors ought to be protected from 
the spoils system and should be given 
civil service status. 

2. Insuring that the personnel director 
doesn’t build up a spoils system or a con- 
trolled hierarchy himself by stepping into 
a vacuum left by removal of political 
controls. Some civil service directors who 
are very adept at the game make a sham- 
bles of civil service rules by interpreting 
them as they please to advance their 
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friends and sycophants and to punish 
those whom they dislike. A politician 
would be foolish if he were to give up 
control over hiring and firing public em- 
ployees only to have a civil service direc- 
tor assume the same role of rewarding 
friends and punishing enemies. This un- 
fortunately is not too rare in public serv- 
ice. 

3. Setting a publicly appointed board 
over the civil service director to set the 
policy in the public interest and making 
sure the director doesn’t play favorites 
and that he does carry out his assignment. 
4. Having all board meetings open to the 
public so that all decisions are publicly 
known. 

5. Providing statutory methods for re- 
moving incompetent personnel directors. 
6. Providing proper channels for admin- 
istrative officials and elected officials to 
exchange views so that feuding between 
them is not carried on and so that the 
personnel director does not frustrate pol- 
icies which he doesn’t want, even though 
they are sound and workable. 

7. Providing the proper method of select- 
ing a personnel director in which the fac- 
tors of ability, general intelligence, and 
integrity are given weight along with ad- 
ministrative experience. Experience and 
length of service are scarcely enough for 
filling the top positions in personnel. 


Says I. J. BROWDER ... 
Superintendent of Schools, Gadsden, AI- 
abama, and formerly Personnel Director, 
State of Alabama. 


The main point for consideration in mak- 
ing this determination is the character of 
the position to be filled. Is the incumbent to 
be a policy-making official? Or is he to be 
employed by a board or commission that 
actually exercises sovereign power, i.e., in 
formation of policy? 

If the personnel director is employed by 
a policy-making body to administer a pro- 
gram, and in actuality his job is purely ad- 
ministrative, it seems that he should have 
security in his position and should not be 
subject to the cross-winds of politics. How- 





ever, this arrangement may result in a some- 
what weakened office. The director’s job, if 
in the classified service, would undoubtedly 
have indicated lines of promotion from that 
of principal personnel technician and very 
probably from other positions requiring the 
same or similar qualifications. The very fin- 
est technician may not be the type of indi- 
vidual that would make a successful direc- 
tor. 

The successful personnel director must be 
a versatile individual. First, he must have a 
thorough understanding of the basic philoso- 
phy of a sound personnel program. He must 
understand and fully appreciate the techni- 
cal aspects of the program, although he need 
not be a practitioner in one of the fields. He 
must have an abundance of commonsense to 
protect him from sentimentality on the one 
hand and cold-blooded adherence to the 
tenets of administrative efficiency on the 
other. He must possess those qualities of 
personality that will invite the confidence 
and friendship of both administrators and 
employees. 

If the position of personnel director is to 
be strong, he will necessarily have some 
part in policymaking. In this case, it is gen- 
erally conceded that his position should be 
subject to some extent to shifts by mandate 
of the people. If, in planning legislation to 
provide for a personnel program, this sec- 
ond concept prevails, provision should be 
made for somewhat higher compensation 
to offset the disadvantages of lack of job 
security. Vacancies would more likely be 
filled through differential recruitment. This 
would not mean, however, that very compre- 
hensive examinations could not be used, nor 
that those desiring promotions would not be 
considered. It would mean, rather, that ex- 
aminations should be designed to evaluate 
the over-all suitability for the job, as set out 
above. 


Says O. W. CAMPBELL... 
County Manager, Dade County, Florida. 


The position of personnel director is one 
of the most critical and sensitive posts in 
any organization, and particularly so in gov- 
ernment. Upon him, in large part, rests the 
quality, morale, and productiveness of the 
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entire agency. Consequently, the rules sur- 
rounding his selection and appointment are 
especially significant. 

No system or formalized procedure can 
guarantee the selection of the best available 
person for the job. This is abundantly dem- 
onstrated in many civil service recruitment 
procedures which are controlled by stilted, 
inflexible methods seeming by design to re- 
tard and obstruct rather than assist in 
getting the best possible public employees. 
If inclusion in the classified service involves 
any restrictive, or happenstance elements, 
the position of personnel director should be 
excluded. 

The same is true in those circumstances 
where the classified service is characterized 
by extraordinary protective features. The 
“civil service machine,” developed and dom- 
inated by an ambitious personnel executive, 
too frequently is found under such a pattern. 

Some method should be provided, how- 
ever, to assure as precisely as possible the 
impartial seeking out and employment of an 
able, professional, experienced person for 
the job. Protection should also be set up to 
prevent political interference and manipula- 
tion. At the same time, the personnel direc- 
tor must be established as an active, respon- 
sive, participating part of the organization’s 
management structure. If the governmental 
organization is politically oriented and con- 
fuses legislative and administrative responsi- 
bilities at the executive level, the personnel 
director should probably be included in the 
classified service, or preferably be given a 
special status as to selection and tenure. If 
the organization is built around professional 
leadership, divorced of political and legisla- 
tive responsibilities, the personnel director 
should have a staff or cabinet status directly 
responsible to the chief executive. 

Modern personnel systems are tending to 
be sufficiently flexible, realistic, and techni- 
cally skilled, however, so that the question 
of inclusion or exclusion is all but moot. 
Similarly, as governmental agencies clarify 
political and technical function and purpose, 
and create structure accordingly, the issue 
of an independent civil service versus the 
political machine becomes more and more 
academic. Legalistic controls and restrictions 
are giving way in public service to more 
concern with training, safety education, 
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proper salary and benefit programs, and a 
positive interest in morale and motivation 
much as private industry has converted from 
the negative boss-worker relationship to- 
ward a worker participation approach. 
Another factor that was introduced during 
the war and has tended to persist is the 
relative scarcity of skilled personnel and 
their ability to find jobs of their liking al- 
most at will. This has compelled not only 
the utilization of manpower as efficiently as 
possible, but also has changed significantly 
the attitude toward and methods of recruit- 
ment. Any legislation relating to public per- 
sonnel administration should recognize these 
facts and be directed toward flexibility and 
a positive approach rather than concern it- 
self with doubtful detail or precise formula. 


Says JOHN W. MACY, JR... . 


Executive Vice President, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut; for- 
merly Executive Director, U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


I have very firm and decided views on 
this question. In my judgment, the position 
of personnel director should be initially es- 
tablished and continually maintained in the 
classified service. 

When a new agency or program is created 
by legislative action in response to a public 
need, the creating statute should provide as 
much administrative flexibility for the re- 
sponsible executive directing the program as 
public opinion will permit. It may appear to 
be an abridgement of such administrative 
discretion to prescribe that the personnel 
director be appointed through merit proc- 
esses. It is my conviction, however, that the 
proper workings of a merit system can pro- 
vide warranted discretion of selection within 
the framework of competitive examination. 

The appointing executive should be per- 
mitted to consider eligible candidates in per- 
sonnel career systems operating within merit 
standards. Likewise, if wide competition is 
called for, including persons outside of 
the governmental jurisdiction, this executive 
should be permitted to participate signifi- 
cantly in the development of examination 
specifications, recruiting procedures, and 
rating techniques. 
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This merit entry to a career personnel 
staff position assures to the administrator the 
necessary expertise and continuity for the 
successful staffing of the new program. Such 
an appointment under the classified service 
produces an immediate drive toward the cre- 
ation of a career staff within the new organi- 
zation. The image of the organization pos- 
sessed by the general public will be formed 
in merit terms and will enhance the employ- 
ment prestige of the enterprise. 

The objective of continuity is particularly 
important in a new program where the ex- 
ecutive leadership may be changing or ex- 
pendable as the provisions of the statute 
become a reality through the struggles of 
administrative action. The career personnel 
director serving in a nonpartisan profes- 
sional capacity can materially assist in the 
development of a career work force which 
may competently respond to shifting policy 
direction. 

The only situation which I can imagine, 
out of my experience, where the personnel 
director might be established as an exempted 
position would be in the instance where the 
newly enacted program was clearly created 
to serve for a temporary or emergency pe- 
riod. If a specific terminal date is written 
into the law to assure that the governmental 
functions authorized do not continue indefi- 
nitely, there is serious question as to whether 
a program of such a limited duration can 
be or should be staffed with personnel in the 
classified service. This question could be 
raised with special validity in connection 
with the personnel director’s position. An 
exception from the classified service might 
well be justified in such a situation for the 
protection of the career service as well as 
for rapid action in filling the position and 
responsiveness to the program director. 

Even in the creation of agencies with such 
a short existence, the demand for experience 
and knowledge in governmental practices 
and relationships has led to the assignment 
of career personnel, under merit system pro- 
visions, to personnel director positions. Such 
emergency agencies in the federal govern- 
ment during the past 25 years have been in- 
itially staffed and organized by career per- 
sonnel directors, detailed on a loan basis and 
for a temporary period from old-line organi- 
zations to the new agency. A prime example 





of such a practice is the career of Francis 
Brassor, who retired March 31, 1958, from 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, but who 
had served with more than a half a dozen 
different agencies of an emergency character 
during their period of organization and lim- 
ited life. 

In summary, I am unable to justify, ex- 
cept in the instance described immediately 
above, the exception of any personnel direc- 
tor position from the classified service. Ex- 
ceptions of this kind may be rationalized in 
terms of service to executive responsibility, 
closer relationship to the political executive, 
or need for speedy action; but rationalization 
does not serve the public interest and, in the 
long run, defeats the sound and orderly cre- 
ation of a competent and long-term career 
service in the organization. 

A personnel director selected and serving 
within the merit system framework can and 
will effectively support and respond to the 
policy leadership in public programs to the 
betterment of the administration of such 
programs. 


Says HARRY P. PETRIE... 
Secretary and Chief Examiner, Los An- 
geles County Civil Service Commission. 


It is assumed that at the time a legislative 
body is faced with this question, other deci- 
sions about organizational relationships have 
already been made. This is the first factor 
which must be considered, for the organiza- 
tional pattern may well have controlling in- 
fluence over the subsequent decision about 
the placement of the position of Personnel 
Director. 

Generally it is believed that a classified 
position is indicated if technical competence 
and administrative ability are of major im- 
portance. In contrast, if the public relations 
and political aspects of the position are of 
greater significance, exclusion from the clas- 
sified service may be indicated. 

Obviously, in either case we want to se- 
lect, utilize, and retain the best person 
available. Placing the position in the clas- 
sified service generally implies that there 
must be merit selection through examina- 
tion. With reasonable requirements and ap- 
propriate examining procedures, the merit 
selection can eliminate much of the chance 
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from the choice. There are no inherent or 
unavoidable disadvantages in merit selection. 
On the other hand, selection with no restric- 
tion as to principle or procedure can easily 
become haphazard and influenced by unde- 
sirable pressures. 

As the title implies, a personnel director 
is primarily a director or leader of personnel 
activities or services. A director or leader 
must not only know in which direction he 
should lead, but he must understand, coor- 
dinate, and work effectively with the many 
pressures brought to bear upon him and his 
organization. 

A personnel director is continually under 
many pressures from many individuals and 
groups. These pressures are attempting to 
influence policy and decisions and to move 
the personnel activities in many different di- 
rections. Unless some order, influence, and 
control are maintained over these pressures, 
chaos results. The director must be in a po- 
sition to resist and redirect undesirable pres- 
sures and to influence and coordinate desira- 
ble pressures in such a way as to move the 
personnel activities in the proper direction. 

What does this have to do with classified 
vs. unclassified? Using this concept of the 
personnel director’s job, it can be seen that 
its placement in the classified service or un- 
classified service will have fundamental in- 
fluence on the pressure pattern which will 
likely develop. 

In other words, the direction in which the 
personnel system or program will move will 
be influenced by the pressure pattern that is 
encouraged or allowed to develop around 
the personnel director. After the most de- 
sirable direction of movement is decided 
upon, the most suitable pattern of pressures 
to encourage this movement should be esti- 
mated, and then, on this basis, the decision 
regarding placement of the personnel direc- 
tor position in the classified or unclassified 
service may be made. 

In any specific case, the decision must de- 
pend on a thorough evaluation of the local 
conditions in relation to the pressure pattern 
which is likely to develop. In general, how- 
ever, it appears that placement of the posi- 
tion in the classified service will encourage 
a favorable pattern of pressure and provide 
the director with suitable protection to resist 
undesirable pressures. 
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Constructing Evaluation Instruments. By Ed- 
ward J. Furst. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., New York 3, New York, 1958. 334 


pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by 


Loyp HUNT 


Personnel Officer, 
Chicago Civil Service Commission 


As is patently indicated by the title, this 
is a book on constructing evaluation in- 
struments; what is not so patently indicated 
is that the author, who is a psychologist, has 
turned out a functional book that is stimulat- 
ing and authoritative and primarily orien- 
tated to the educational situation and the 
teacher or instructor. Of the approximately 
half-dozen books written in recent years on 
the subject of test construction and evalua- 
tion, this is one of the best, both in terms of 
the sophisticated way the author develops 
and ties together primary concepts in a step- 
by-step Euclidean manner, and in terms of 
the obvious contribution to the field; not so 
much a contribution of new knowledge, as a 
codification of ideas and principles, tied 
down to empirical data. 

This is not a cookbook text on test con- 
struction nor is it one of the cryptic, highly 
theoretical type of treatise dealing with ideal 
situations and abstract problems; essentially 
this is a text on basic problems and funda- 
mentals in constructing evaluation instru- 
ments. 

The raison d’etre of the book is elucidated 
by this observed paradox, to wit: many in- 
structors, teachers, et al., lack a grasp of the 
basic principles of evaluation and lack the 
skill necessary to produce a good classroom 
test notwithstanding the fact that at the 
same time the fields of evaluation and test 
construction show a rather high state of de- 
velopment, replete with a substantial body 
of theoretical and technical literature along 
with thinking from older and contiguous dis- 
ciplines. In essence, how to bridge the gap 


between this rather cogent need and the 
potential resources is the prime mover in 
this book, and, more specifically, the desire 
to isolate from a variety of techniques and 
“really fundamental problems” and subject 
these to intense study. The results of these 
efforts constitute Part I of the book. 

In Part I the author analyzes some of the 
basic problems met in developing an evalua- 
tion technique, i.e., determining what to 
evaluate and defining goals in terms of be- 
havior, selecting appropriate situations, mak- 
ing a proper record, and summarizing the 
evidence. The analysis cuts across a variety 
of techniques, thus emphasizing many widely 
applicable principles. 

In Part II the author comes to grips with 
the somewhat more pragmatic and discusses 
the specialized problems of test construction, 
such as planning technique, writing items to 
fit specifications, assembly and reproduction, 
administration and scoring, and analysis and 
revision. 

Dr. Furst is eminently qualified, academi- 
cally and experientially, to write in this 
field. After obtaining his doctorate in psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago, he 
served for 7 years as Chief of the Evaluation 
and Examination Division, Bureau of Psy- 
chological Services, University of Michigan. 
In this capacity he acted as consultant to 
faculty members on the definition of educa- 
tional goals, the development and use of 
tests, the evaluation of instruction, and simi- 
lar problems. He has also been a member 
(Chairman, 1954-1956) of the Committee 
of University Examiners. Since 1956 the au- 
thor has been a full-time member of the De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Idaho. 

It is refreshing, and I think propitious, to 
find a book on this subject, wherein the 
author is a psychologist, thoroughly grounded 
in psychological fundamentals. Indubitably 
there is no magic in the word or title “psy- 
chologist,” but certainly psychological fun- 
damentals form a very satisfactory founda- 
tion upon which to predicate some of the 








basic concepts in the book. Some of the 
otherwise fine books in the area of test con- 
struction and evaluation have been weak 
because the author was not well-grounded 
in basic and fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples. 

Although this book is oriented toward the 
educational institution it is recommended 
especially for the beginning technician or 
test constructor regardless of the area in 
which he works (academic, industrial, gov- 
ernmental) because of the depth and thor- 
oughness’ with which the author covers the 
field and because of the clear, concise, and 
readable manner in which he writes. 


Modular Management and Human Leader- 
ship. By Frank Pieper. Methods Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1958. 288 Pages. 
$6.50. 

Reviewed by 


EARL R. CHAMBERS 


Personnel Director, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, St. Louis County, Missouri 


It is good to find a balanced book in the 
field of human relations. So much has been 
written in this area in the past which leans 
toward sentimentalism that one could very 
well lose sight of the real purpose of 
“work.” 

This book has been aimed at the working 
leader, that first-line supervisor on whom 
we depend so much for leadership. It is both 
a book and a sort of manual but without the 
typical manual’s formalistic style. 

Modular management means simply sci- 
entific management or management by meas- 
urement. The employee of our day finds 
himself and his work being measured by oth- 
ers—cost accountants, production men, meth- 
ods engineers, personnel people. Throughout 
all these efforts to measure men and their 
output, how can the employee keep from 
thinking of himself as a “tool” instead of a 
person, and what can the supervisor do 
about it? 

The author maintains that management 
by measurement can be human as well as 
scientific. A supervisor should not forget 
that workers produce according to their psy- 
chological attitudes, emotions, and needs. 
Surveys show workers want to be produc- 
tive, and it is the supervisor’s job to provide 
a climate for accomplishing this. As such, 
the main task of the supervisor is to help 
workers “work.” 

Workers want psychological pay too: all 
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those things that satisfy the need for rec- 
Ognition, understanding, security, and new 
experience. For most employees it is the 
first-line supervisor who passes out the psy- 
chological pay. 

Now, what about the “lead” in leader- 
ship? Should it be authoritarian or demo- 
cratic, restrictive or permissive? The author 
feels there are two kinds of lead: “directive” 
and “creative.” In “directive” lead the su- 
pervisor tells employees what to do, and in 
“creative” lead the supervisor helps his em- 
ployees themselves arrive at what to do. 

Actually, the good supervisor will usually 
use both types of lead. As the author dem- 
onstrates, the essence of real leadership is 
to use that lead appropriate to the situation. 
There are some situations when the boss 
must use a “directive” lead in order to get 
something done. This is certainly true in 
emergency situations and in cases where 
only the supervisor has the essential infor- 
mation on which to base a decision, and the 
worker lacks the background or experience 
to be of help. Further, some workers simply 
need “directive” lead for they are much 
more effective with someone telling them 
what to do. 

Then there are times when a “creative” 
lead is the best to use. The supervisor will 
certainly rely on “creative” lead, for exam- 
ple, in finding answers to work problems 
about which the workers have more direct 
or different information than he has and also 
in situations where the worker can add 
something to the solution of a problem. 
There are, of course, those workers who 
must have a lot of “creative” lead to be pro- 
ductive, for too much direction acts as a 
stumbling block. 

The real problem for the supervisor is to 
get the right balance of lead. The author 
makes an interesting note by pointing out 
studies have shown that a constant use of 
one type of lead may result in worker dis- 
satisfaction. 

If a supervisor wishes to know the extent 
to which his leadership is directive or crea- 
tive, the author has included a partial list 
of the many gradations of lead, from the 
extremely directive to the exceptionally cre- 
ative. There is also, as an idea to aid the 
supervisor in his daily task, an explanation 
of the HOW-TO method of developing and 
using standard work methods. Inclusion of 
the HOW-TO method springs from the au- 
thor’s conviction that for training new em- 
ployees each operation must be broken 
down into simple learning steps; the super- 
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visor should show the worker how to do 
each operation step by step, and let the 
worker practice the entire task until he can 
do it. 

A HOW-TO is a standard work method 
sheet explaining the reason why the worker 
does the particular task, a list of the basic 
work steps the employee has to perform, 
and special information about each of the 
operations including any cautionary meas- 
ures which should be taken by the employee. 
Human relations skills can be taught just as 
any other skill, the author states, and the 
human relations steps can be written into 
the HOW-TO in their proper sequence with 
the mental or physical steps. 

The author gives supervisors a worth- 
while reminder. No matter how much the 
supervisor tries to meet the psychological 
needs of his employees, he cannot meet 
them all. Family, social, and other environ- 
mental factors affect the work situation, and 
no matter how well the supervisor does his 
job of human leadership, he cannot over- 
come an employee’s unsatisfactory personal 
life and its influence on the employee’s job 
performance. 

It is so important in this area of human 
relations to keep on solid ground. The au- 
thor has done this. The need of workers for 
human leadership is fully underscored within 
a framework of reason. There is an easy 
style to the book and it is organized in an 
inviting manner. While there is some repeti- 
tion in content, this is understandable in a 
book which serves also as a manual. I can 
readily see that a book like this would be 
especially valuable in course work for the 
working supervisor. 


Prolonged _Illness—Absenteeism, Summary 
Report. Leon Werch, Research Director. 
Research Council for Economic Security, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1957. 237 pp. $10.00. 


Reviewed by 


Harry ALBERT 


Assistant Personnel Director, 
Civil Service Commission of San Francisco 


The Research Council for Economic Se- 
curity was established in 1945. Its trustees, 
in the main, represent major concerns in 
private industry as do also the sponsors of 
this survey. The director of the council is 
Gerhard Hirschfield, and the research direc- 
tor is Leon Werch; Mr. Werch was respon- 
sible for the direction of the work that re- 
sulted in this survey report. Included in the 
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groups which assisted in securing participa- 
tion in the project were a number of per- 
sonnel management associations. 

The Research Council for Economic Se- 
curity starts with the following basic prem- 
ise: “In its broad and powerful impact the 
growth of insecurity for the individual has 
become as significant a problem in our so- 
ciety as was the development of the machine 
50 and 100 years ago.” 

The Council, concerned as it is with the 
problem of insecurity of the individual, has 
prepared over 100 publications seeking to 
contribute “through research and education 
to a better understanding of the total prob- 
lem and its many manifestations.” 

If insecurity of the individual is a prob- 
lem to be so studied, then the Council be- 
lieves that the possibility of disability is one 
of the causes of insecurity which stimulates 
the largest measure of fear. It was decided 
to make a study of disability and, for a 
number of reasons, to begin with employed 
persons in private nonagricultural industries 
who were absent for more than four consec- 
utive weeks because of nonoccupational dis- 
ability. The results of the study, 5 years and 
$250,000 later, is the “Summary Report.” 

The final survey data were based on reports 
from 145 reporting units, and the average 
employment converted to a man-year (12- 
month) basis, represented 193,856 persons. 
It is the Council’s hope that the study will 
provide information necessary for the de- 
velopment of programs for prevention, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and for meeting the 
medical care costs and wage losses. 

The major contributions which were an- 
ticipated from the study were: to provide 
data to insurance companies to assist in the 
preparation of prepaid medical care plans 
for catastrophic illnesses, to provide infor- 
mation and to develop guides for industrial 
medical programs, and to provide a common 
set of data for all those who may be inter- 
ested in this subject matter. 

Among the specific aims of the project 
were: to determine the frequency and sever- 
ity of prolonged illness-absences; to estab- 
lish the relationships (if any) of the fre- 
quency and duration of illness-absences with 
such factors as age, sex, occupation, length 
of employment, type of industry, geographic 
location, and type of benefit plan; to identify 
the types of disabilities responsible for pro- 
longed absences; to ascertain the costs, in- 
cluding wage losses; to determine the extent 
to which the various insurance plans might 
meet the costs; and to note the economic 








impact of the absences. The study is replete 
with statistical tables (85), charts (32), and 
appendices (21). 

Some of the specific findings of the study 
and some of the conclusions drawn are 
unexpected; others might have been antici- 
pated. Prolonged illness, as defined in this 
study, is not overwhelmingly frequent. The 
over-all adjusted rate for all private non- 
agricultural industries is 39 per 1000 man- 
years, with an average prolonged illness 
absence of a little over 10.8 weeks. The 
national joss is, in round figures, 453,000 
man-years. The authors, assuming an aver- 
age annual wage at $3900, arrive at a total 
productive time loss equivalent to $1,777,- 
000,000 per year. 

The rate of prolonged illness-absences is 
greater among women workers than among 
men. It is greater among productive work- 
ers than among salaried personnel. It rises 
markedly by age, though half of the ab- 
sentees are well under 50 years of age. The 
frequency rates of the various types of disa- 
bilities suggest, according to the authors, 
that it would be practical to consider pre- 
ventative medicine as one of the answers to 
this problem. 

The survey finds that a variation in the 
provisions of medical care programs, insofar 
as type of service is concerned, is strongly 
indicated. The heavy emphasis in present 
benefit provisions is for hospitalization and 
surgical care. The record shows that 75% 
of the absentees have hospital care. How: 
ever, the average hospital stay was but 2.5 
weeks and represented only one-fourth of 
the average period of absence. The present 
benefit plans succeed in meeting 80% of the 
hospital charges and 61% of the surgeons’ 
fees, but only 16% of all the other charges. 

Group medical plans and sick leave pro- 
grams do bring down the cost to the work- 
ers. More than one-third of the absentees 
had no net medical costs after the payment 
of benefits under group plans and other in- 
surance programs. Another 30.5% had net 
medical costs of less than $100. Compen- 
sation under sick leave with pay programs 
was equivalent on the average to 55% of the 
wages that would have been earned during 
the period of absence. 

In spite of all of the benefit provisions, the 
authors conclude that the total cost of 
prolonged illness-absences for the average 
worker remains substantial. For the average 
absentee in the study the total net cost after 
payment of insurance benefits and sick leave 
was equivalent to 13% of his normal earn- 
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ings; whereas the authors suggest that if the 
cost is more than 8% it must be considered 
burdensome. 

The Council feels that the survey findings 
leave no doubt that action can be taken to 
meet the problems of prolonged illness. The 
question remains: Will such action be taken? 


Leader Behavior: Its Description and Meas- 
urement. By Ralph M. Stogdill and Alvin 
E. Coons. The Bureau of Business Research, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio, 1957. 168 pp. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by 
CAREY SHAW, JR. 
Deputy Chief, Civilian Personnel Office, 
Office, Chief of Staff, 
Department of the Army 


This monograph is one of the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies which represent an at- 
tempt to examine and describe leadership 
performance—the ways a leader exercises 
leadership—instead of the personal traits 
which distinguish him as a leader. The ma- 
jor contributors were psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and economists. 

When these studies were initiated in 1945, 
no satisfactory definition of leadership was 
available. It was decided, however, that 
within the context of this research leadership 
would not be regarded as synonymous with 
“good leadership.” An agreed-upon defini- 
tion was that leadership “is the behavior of 
an individual when he is directing the activi- 
ties of a group toward a shared goal.” It was 
also decided as a ground rule that descrip- 
tion and evaluation of leadership would be 
two separate steps but the description would 
come first. 

The nature and scope of these studies are 
succinctly stated as follows: “The papers in 
this monograph are thus largely concerned 
with methods of describing leader behavior 
or at least the behavior of persons placed in 
positions of high leadership potential. Cri- 
teria of relative goodness or poorness are re- 
ported in some cases. However, within the 
framework of the studies these evaluations 
are not the major consideration.” 

The first task of the scholars who partici- 
pated in these studies was to prepare a 
leader-behavior description questionnaire. 
The objective was to find answers to: “(1) 
What does an individual do while he oper- 
ates as a leader, and (2) How does he go 
about what he does?” 

The dimensions or characteristics of leader 
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behavior finally agreed upon were: initia- 
tion, membership, representation, integra- 
tion, organization, domination, communica- 
tion, recognition, and production. Out of 
nearly 2000 items considered in the context 
of these dimensions, 150 were selected for 
the Leader Behavior Description Question- 
naire. 

It was decided to use a multiple choice 
format for the questionnaire. During the 
process by which the questionnaire was 
tested it was completed by approximately 
357 persons, representing 29 different groups 
or group situations, ranging from informal 
social groups to military organizations. 
Those who were leaders described their own 
leadership, and others described their super- 
visors’ leader behavior. 

The pretesting process revealed that the 
questionnaire was easy to use and that it 
produced a wide range of responses to most 
items. Uncertainty existed, however, as to 
the validity of the results. There was the 
question as to whether the respondents were 
describing the leader’s real behavior. There 
was an observable variance between a lead- 
er’s description of himself and the descrip- 
tions prepared by his subordinates. It was 
also observed that there was a large range of 
difference among leaders as to how they do 
their jobs. The major ways of accomplishing 
the leadership job were found to be as fol- 
lows: 


1. A leader may stress being a socially ac- 
ceptable individual in his interactions 
with other group members. 

2. A leader may stress “getting the job 
done.” This would involve emphasis upon 
group production and concern with prob- 
lems relative to obtaining the group’s 
objectives. 

3. A leader may stress making it possible 
for members of a group or organization 
to work together. Emphasis would be on 
the leader’s job as one of a “group cata- 
lyst.” 


After the questionnaire was tested it was 
applied in several different work situations. 
In some instances it was used in conjunction 
with other questionnaires. Either in its orig- 
inal or modified form it was used to: (1) 
evaluate the leadership traits of Air Force per- 
sonnel manning bombardment aircraft. (2) 
Ascertain what aspects of leader behavior 
are most important for the effective combat 
performance of aircraft commanders. (3) 
Determine the relation between a leader’s 
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ideal (how he thinks he should behave as a 
leader) and his actual leadership behavior as 
observed by his subordinates. The sample 
consisted of two groups of subjects, 64 edu- 
cational administrators and 132 aircraft 
commanders. (4) Determine the relation- 
ship between leader behavior and certain 
characteristics of the group. To what extent 
is the leader influenced by the group in ex- 
ercising leadership? Bomber crews were 
studied in this instance. (5) Explore the re- 
lationship between the leader behavior of 
the departmental administrator and the rep- 
utation of his department for being well 
managed. College personnel participated. 
(6) Compare general and specific leader be- 
havior characteristics reflected by secondary 
school personnel. 

Three additional studies are also reported. 
These relate to the evaluation and descrip- 
tion of leader behavior in industry, the as- 
sessment of leadership attitudes, and a study 
relating to leader behavior of salesmen and 
salesmanagers. 

Authors of the experiments described in 
this volume have performed a worthy serv- 
ice. They have developed a basic question- 
naire, revised and adopted it to several dif- 
ferent types of research problems, and re- 
corded at the end of each project a summary 
of accomplishments. These studies have 
brought us considerably closer to a precise 
definition and description of the elusive 
quality called leadership. This book should 
be of obvious interest to colleges and uni- 
versities and to researchers who are inter- 
ested in the testing technique used. Psychol- 
ogists and personnel technicians in both 
government and industry should examine it. 

There are three appendices to the book. 
One contains the 150 items in the Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire, one 
contains item analysis data for the 150 
items, and the third contains brief descrip- 
tions of 11 monographs in the Leadership 
Series in Ohio Studies in Personnel. 


Ideal and Practice in Public Administration. 
By Emmette S. Redford. University of Ala- 
bama Press, University, Alabama, 1958. 
155 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by 


WAYNE L. HIGBEE 


Personnel Director, City of Santa Monica, 
Santa Monica, California 


Does public administration have a phi- 
losophy? 








Do the people who make up the executive 
branches of local, state, and federal govern- 
ment share common ideals? If so, are these 
ideals clearly stated, realistic, and effective 
in the operations of public administration? 
Or have we created a blind behemoth which 
is driven by outward circumstances toward 
no end at all? 

Mr. Redford raises these questions not as 
an indictment against public administration 
but to explore the idea of the possibility of 
public administration meriting the trust the 
judiciary has earned. 

In a series of six lectures, he then takes a 
thoughtful look at the practices and practi- 
tioners of the art of public administration 
and offers some answers to the questions. In 
choosing to accept the challenge of answer- 
ing these questions, the author has ap- 
proached the problem in a calm, steady, yet 
perceptive and informed manner. Many of 
the conclusions are beyond absolute proof, 
and there are some things with which stu- 
dents of government with good judgment 
will want to disagree. However, his answers 
have contributed to the philosophy and liter- 
ature of progressive administration. 

Professor Redford finds that there are 
ideals in administration which are rooted in 
our national heritage. He defines them as 
efficiency, the rule of law versus the discre- 
tion of men, administration by competent 
and responsible men, democracy, and the 
public interest. He elaborates on the mean- 
ing of each, finding its place in the American 
tradition, and shows how each is embodied, 
or may be effectively embodied, in adminis- 
trative practice. 

Efficiency, being the axiom of good ad- 
ministration, has been represented by some 
authors as similar and complimentary in 
business and public administration. Profes- 
sor Redford challenges this concept and 
points out that the impact of supremacy of 
law, public interest, and democracy are dis- 
tinctly different from the effect of the same 
ideals in business. 

The difficulty of defining and measuring 
efficiency is discussed. The greatest defi- 
ciency is not that efficiency is nonmeasura- 
ble, but that the goal itself is inadequate. 
The efficiency goal has a value concept, and 
the measure of efficiency must often take 
into account the complex interaction of mul- 
tiple forces and institutional factors. Effi- 
ciency is measurable in terms of the attain- 
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ment of all community ideals, yet there is 
no guide for measuring these ideals. 

The rule of law, like the maxim of effi- 
ciency, is an important goal for administra- 
tion and an essential test of it. The rule of 
law manifests itself in so many ways that its 
full impact upon administration is great in- 
deed. Yet discretion remains a significant at- 
tribute of administration at its higher levels. 
The rule of law, again like the maxim of 
efficiency, becomes inadequate as a full 
measure of and guide for administration, 
primarily because of the importance of pol- 
icy-making functions. 

If all administration were like that of the 
old age and survivors’ insurance program, 
where men’s rights are set forth in detail and 
administration is largely operations, then 
efficiency and the rule of law would be ade- 
quate tests and guides. Since administration 
has responsibility for policymaking and pro- 
gram development, we must seek still other 
ideals which may govern its practice. 

Service by competent and responsible men 
is one of the great ideals for administration. 
Attainment of this ideal in our complex so- 
ciety requires professionalization of the pub- 
lic service. Professionalization, in turn, brings 
problems. These problems can be met in 
part by policies designed to keep the public 
service flexible and fluid in its operations 
and open to ideas from outside. They can be 
further met by developing within the public 
service a full range of competences—from 
the technical and functional to the super- 
functional, from the specialist to the gener- 
alist. These things will not, however, fully 
solve the problems of inertia, separatism, 
and specialization within the bureaucracy. 

It is the author’s opinion that democracy 
in state and local government will follow the 
lines of the national pattern, the essential 
features of which are professionalization of 
the public service, integration in the execu- 
tive department, an increasing workload for 
the legislative body, and the correlation of 
work of the chief executive and the legisla- 
tive body. 

The definition of public interest is a flex- 
ible thing, and we cannot expect a full meas- 
ure of consistency in public policy. This is 
a natural result in a dynamic, free, pluralis- 
tic society for the balance of forces which 
play upon government constantly shift and 
interact. Yet creative intelligence and broad 
sympathies working through institutional or- 
ganizations and practices will yield a con- 
tinuing measure of public good. 

For a broad view of public administrative 
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philosophy, this book should be on your li- 
brary shelf. 


Assessing Managerial Potential. The Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958. 83 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by 


Larry C. WHITE, PERSONNEL ANALYST 


Personnel Commission, 
Los Angeles City School Districts 


Three distinct groups of people should 
have a special interest in this report and 
derive special value from it—those in top 
management, those responsible for person- 
nel selection, and those engaged in person- 
nel research. 

Of special significance to top management 
will be the emphasis on the importance of an 
organization clearly defining all its goals. 
The goals of most organizations are varied 
and interrelated. The relative values of these 
goals fluctuate with times and conditions. 
The goal that is not being achieved at any 
given time often appears to be the most 
important goal. Summarized in this report 
for top management’s consideration are il- 
lustrations of this point and examples of 
ways to improve the criteria for measuring 
managerial effectiveness. 

Persons whose primary interest is in per- 
sonnel selection will probably derive value 
from studying the examples of problem situ- 
ations that have been developed by some 
organizations to study relevant managerial 
behavior. The consideration of problems of 
this type may enable civil service testing 
units to develop better methods for super- 
visory selection. 

Problems encountered in the validation of 
the measures of effectiveness of managers 
will interest researchers. The report illus- 
trates that the practical problems in behav- 
ioral research cannot be minimized. 

What are the characteristics of an effec- 
tive supervisor? How can these characteris- 
tics be measured? These are questions that 
receive answers that are probably as com- 
plete as can be given at the present stage of 
knowledge of the social and behavioral sci- 
ences. 

There are varied reasons for appraising 
supervisors. Management’s interest in ap- 
praising supervisors may be for the purpose 
of salary review. It may be to improve the 
current organizational structure. It may be 
to select, place, or develop men. The under- 
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lying purpose of any appraisal is to deter- 
mine what effect the manager has or will 
have upon the organization. 

This report contains concise but valuable 
summaries of all the better known tech- 
niques of assessment and evaluation and the 
value of these techniques. Individual, group, 
and stress interviews are discussed; psycho- 
logical, interest, and personality tests are 
reviewed; performance appraisals and re- 
views are examined; various significant areas 
of research being conducted on the matter 
of assessing managerial potential are sum- 
marized; the practical applications of the 
techniques used by various firms are ex- 
plained and evaluated. 

Perhaps the chief values contained in this 
report are the following: 


1. The importance of supervisors and man- 
agers to the success of an enterprise is re- 
affirmed. 

2. Attention is focused on gaps in our 
knowledge in the social and behavioral 
sciences. 

3. Questions are asked to which answers 
must be provided before anyone inter- 
ested in personnel management can be 
complacent about his work. 


It is disturbing to note that participants in 
the seminar which led to this report came 
primarily from industry. Only one govern- 
mental agency, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, was represented. Perhaps 
this is indicative of the fact that govern- 
mental agencies have not made a significant 
contribution to the evaluation of managerial 
positions or managerial personnel. 

If this is true, it is unfortunate, for gov- 
ernment on the whole utilizes standardized 
testing techniques for selection purposes for 
rank and file employees perhaps more than 
does industry. Certainly the managerial jobs 
in most governmental agencies are as com- 
plex and demanding as the managerial jobs 
in our corporate giants. 

Those of us in government, however, 
should ask ourselves if we really know what 
constitutes managerial effectiveness and if 
we really know how to measure it. Do we 
really know how to select the best possible 
candidate for an executive job? If we can 
not answer with a firm “yes”, then we 
clearly have our work cut out for us because 
executive selection and development in gov- 
ernmental agencies is of crucial importance 
in an era when big government continues to 
get bigger. 
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Manpower for Government—A Decade’s Forecast. Eli Ginzberg and 
James K. Anderson. How government agencies can more effectively 
develop and use the nation’s manpower resources. 


List price, $2.00—PPA members, $1.50 


Public Personnel Councils. Theodore H. Lang. Procedures involved in 
setting up a personnel council, its composition, functions and purposes, 
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Manpower for Government—A Decade’s Forecast. Eli Ginzberg and James K. Anderson. 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1958. 33 pp. 
$2.00 list price, $1.50 to PPA members. 


Can we estimate the size of the 1965 labor force? It is possible to make reasonable es- 
timates especially if the forecast is for the near future; much more difficult to foresee 
is the level of demand for labor, and even more difficult to anticipate is the specific 
structure of this demand. The manpower situation of 1965 will be a function of demo- 
graphic and other basic social trends and the manpower policies, broadly defined, 
which will be decided upon and implemented in the years ahead. The first section of 
“Manpower for Government” sets out these basic trends, while the second section sug- 
gests the range of actions available to government to secure the manpower resources 
required to discharge its responsibilities and contribute to the more effective develop- 
ment and utilization of the nation’s manpower resources. 


High-Talent Manpower for Science and Industry. J. Douglas Brown and Frederick Harbi- 
son. Industrial Relations Section, P.O. Box 248, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1958. 97 pp. $3.00. 


In the two essays contained in this volume, the authors develop the proposition that 
men of high talent—which they call “seed-corn” human resources—are always the in- 
itiators of change and the agents of progress in advanced and underdeveloped coun- 
tries alike. But “seed-corn” talent cannot be mass-produced either at home or abroad. 
Everywhere it must be tailor-made. The two essays explore the appropriate role of the 
corporation, the university, and the state in development of such talent. 


Discussion Leader’s Manual for Training Program in Employment Interviewing. Prepared 
by Milton M. Mandell and Sally H. Greenberg. U. S. Civil Service Commission, Assembled 
Test Technical Series No. 29, Standards Division, Washington 25, D. C. 34 pp. No price 
indicated. 


A person can have expert knowledge of every interviewing practice and still be a 
poor interviewer, while there are effective interviewers who might not make a very 
high score on a test of knowledge of interviewing techniques and theory. This point is 
recognized in this handbook by emphasizing practice rather than merely discussion. Mr. 
Mandell and Miss Greenberg are frank in warning the discussion leaders that many 
unskillful interviewers will still be unskillful after they receive this training. The trainer 
will have to assume that ordinarily his group will include persons with all levels of 
aptitude, from those who can probably do as well without the training to those who 
would still do a poor job if the training session were extended over a much longer 
period. The appendices include itemization of equipment, materials, and special ar- 
rangements needed for the training program; background information and rating forms 
for the prepared interviews; and a blank rating form for practice interviews. 


Public Personnel Councils. Theodore H. Lang. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1958. 30 pp. $2.00 list price, $1.50 to PPA members. 


The need for public personnel councils develops from the nature of personnel man- 
agement. The policies, standards, and some of the works of personnel management 
may be in the hands of the central personnel agency, but much of the effectiveness of 
personnel management rests on the personnel men and the line officials of the operat- 
ing agencies of government. It follows that there is need for a two-way communica- 
tion system between central and line agencies, else the central policies, standards, and 
efforts tend to become unrealistic and a handicap rather than an aid to government. 
This publication is useful not only to personnel councils “in being” but also to personnel 
officers in localities where the establishment of such organizations is under consideration. 
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The Book of the States, 1958-1959. The Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1958. 538 pp. $9.00; with supplements, $12.00. 


As in previous editions, the present book contains comprehensive material in texts 
and tables on the organization, administration, financing, functions, and services of all 
the state governments. For many subjects it carries the coverage to a later period pre- 
ceding publication than has been feasible heretofore. A supplement at the beginning of 
1959—as in past odd-numbered years—will list elective administrative officials and 
legislators of all the states. A new supplement, replacing rosters previously included in 
the major book, will appear in mid-1959, with comprehensive lists of state administra- 
tive officials, whether appointed or elected, classified by functions. This will permit nam- 
ing the current administrative officials soon after most of the 1959 appointments are 
made—following the beginning of new elective terms early in the year. Section IV of 
the present book contains a section on Personnel Systems with the subheadings “De- 
velopments in State Personnel Systems”; “State Employment in 1956”; and “Current 
Trends in Pension Policy for State Government Employees.” 


Readability, An Appraisal of Research and Application. Jeanne S. Chall. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 1958. 202 pp. 
$4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. 

In the words of the preface “With the publication of Readability: An Appraisal of 
Research and Application, a long first step in the development of the field of readability 
is completed. Readability is a new field, very active, and rich both in research and in 
potential application. As a new field, it requires some form, as early as possible, if fur- 
ther development is to be orderly. In this early compilation, Mrs. Chall has picked up 
many specifics that would otherwise go unrecorded. At the same time, she has attempted 
to take into account whatever can now be shown to affect comprehension of materials 
and to be useful in predicting and controlling the level of difficulty of such materials. 
This is a reference book. Its extensive index, the most comprehensive yet attempted, is of 
value particularly to those who would try to grasp this rapidly developing field of in- 


quiry.” 


Institute for Social Research, 1946-1956. Survey Research Center and Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 61 pp. No publication 
date or price indicated. 


The Institute, on the occasion of completing its first decade of operations at Mich- 
igan, presents this descriptive report so that scientific colleagues, collaborators in re- 
search, and friends may be informed of its activities and objectives. Established in 1946, 
its intent was to have within the University a staff and facilities for social science re- 
search that could not readily be accommodated within the existing branches of the 
University. The new organization was to be administratively separate from the teach- 
ing departments and schools, but closely allied with them through mutual research in- 
terests and through sharing of some teaching and other professional activities. The 
aim of the Institute is to increase our understanding of social behavior through the 
utilization of scientific methods. During the year 1955-1956 about 50 major research 
projects were in progress. This is a handsome publication; its appearance indicates that 
some fine research was done on typography and design. 


Michigan Municipal Wages, Salaries and Fringe Benefits. Compiled by the Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958. 148 pp. $3.50. 


This is the fifteenth of a continuing series of compilations of Michigan municipal sal- 
aries and wages. Wage and salary data are presented in Part I; fringe benefits and other 
employee pay practices are presented in Part II. Director John H. Huss cautions that in 
comparing rates of pay, the work assignments, duties, and responsibilities will vary con- 
siderably among municipalities for almost all job titles. 
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Communicating Personnel Policy 


American management association. 
How to prepare and maintain a supervisors’ policy manual. New York, 1947. 71 pp. 
(Research report no. 11) 


While this report deals primarily with the development and contents of the supervisors’ 
policy manual, it demonstrates the extent to which such a publication insures the systematic 
circulation of policies and greater consistency in policy application. 


Baker, Helen. 
Company-wide understanding of industrial relations policies; a study in communica- 
tions. Princeton, N. J., Princeton university, Department of economics and social in- 
stitutions, Industrial relations section, 1948. 78 pp. (Research report series no. 78) 
Surveys 84 companies to find out to what extent and by what methods they were attempt- 
ing to secure understanding of their industrial relations policies, and whether their goals 
and methods were different for members of management and for employees. “It appeared 
that successful communication on policy matters required a communications program 
broad enough to include any subject of interest to employees.” 


Breth, Robert D. 
Employee publications for interpreting the personnel program. Personnel journal, 
vol. 26, no. 2, June 1947, pp. 54-61. 
Describes various means of communication used to interpret the personnel program to- 
gether with the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


Brown, David S. 
Sharing “policy in prospect”: ECA’s weekly digest. Public administration review, 
vol. 17, no. 1, Winter 1957, pp. 31-35. 

Describes the Weekly Digest issued from 1950 to 1953 by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and its successor, the Mutual Security Agency, which was an attempt “to 
keep its field offices informed of something beyond established policy: policy in prospect.” 
Examines content and evaluates the publication. Points out possibilities of using a pre- 
policy digest in other administrative areas. 


Cooper, Joseph D. 
How to communicate policy and procedure. New London, Conn., National fore- 
men’s institute, 1956. 


Deals with the important management tools for transfer of thought between people. 
Demonstrates how to coordinate the mass and multiplicity of instructions within loose- 
leaf manuals and systems. 
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Corson, John J. 
The role of communication in the process of administration. Public administration 
review, vol. 4, no. 1, Winter 1944, pp. 7-15. 


Examines significance of communications in conveying instructions and policy decisions 
down the line and as an illustration describes means of communication used by Bureau of 
Old-age and Survivors Insurance. 


Dandeneau, Richard J. 


Better employee relations through an improved communications system. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, College of commerce and business administration, Bureau of 
business management, n.d. 7 pp. (Management case study no. 6) 


Demonstrates how one company launched and now maintains an effective method of 
communicating with its people. Discusses motivation of the management team, education 
and training of supervisors as communicators, and available communication media. 


Davis, Keith. 


What you should know about administrative communication. Bloomington, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, School of business, Bureau of business research, 1954. 15 pp. 


First objective of administrative communication is to provide information and under- 
standing necessary for coordination and job performance. Discusses organizational and 
technical framework of communication as well as the two major classes of communication 
techniques, visual and aural. 


Dooher, M. Joseph and Vivienne Marquis. 
Effective communication on the job; a guide to employee communication for su- 
pervisors and executives. New York, American management association, 1956. 294 pp. 


Selected papers on all aspects of communication: Person to person; Bridges and bar- 
riers to good communication; The day to day job; as well as other types of communication. 


Eberle, John P. 
The personnel office interprets. Personnel administration, vol. 19, no. 1, January- 
February 1956, pp. 34-38. 


Comments on responsibility which personnel office often has for communicating per- 
sonnel policies to operating staff through directives, memoranda, or manuals. 


Gerdel, J. K. 
S-s-sh! It’s confidential. Personnel journal, vol. 27, no. 1, May 1948, pp. 2-28. 


Treats of four general classes of personnel information which are considered confidential 
by many companies, and points out why an attitude of secrecy is detrimental to employer- 
employee relations. 


Hayes, Elinor G. and Edward B. McMenamin. 
Personnel instructions for the person who uses them. Personnel administration, vol. 
10, no. 3, January 1948, pp. 19-22. 


Describes how the Federal Security Agency developed a manual system as a flexible 
medium of communication and as a “convenient means for reducing to workable form the 
complex matrix of rules, regulations, laws, policies, and principles within which any large 
Federal organization must operate its personnel management program.” 
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Heron, Alexander R. 
a Sharing information with employees. Stanford, Stanford university press, 1942. 204 
Pp- 

Keynote of the book is not only conveying information but sharing it through effective 
f employee understanding and acceptance. Discusses kinds of information to share and 
methods to be used in communication. 


a 


Hook, Charles R. 


Improved motivation through published personnel policies. Management record, 
vol. 19, no. 9, September 1957, pp. 314-316, 336-338. 


Emphasizes value of written and published personnel policies as ideals and principles 
to guide those making day-to-day decisions. 


Jucius, Michael J. 
Personnel management. 3rd ed. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, inc., 1955. 722 
pp. 
Chapter 16: The Educational Program. Discusses briefly means of communicating per- 
sonnel objectives, policies, and practices and points out that the supervisor is the best 
channel through which to convey this type of information. 


Municipal finance officers association of the United States and Canada. 
The value of manuals. Chicago, 1953. 10 pp. (Special bulletin 1953) 


Indicates how much easier it is for employees to abide by regulations, observe rules of 
conduct, and apply policies and methods in their daily work if they have written instruc- 
tions to follow. 


National association of manufacturers. Industrial relations division. 
Satisfying the salaried employee. New York, 1957. 64 pp. 


Chapter on communications stresses importance of good communications in gaining 
support for specific management action, and in interpreting policies and practices of man- 
agement. Most important channels of communication are outlined. 


National industrial conference board, inc. 
Preparing the company organization manual. New York, 1957. 88 pp. (Studies in 
personnel policy no. 157) 


Points out the function which administrative manuals serve in letting people know about 
company policies and objectives and in improving personnel administration. 


National industrial conference board, inc. 
Written statements of personnel policy. New York, 1947. 36 pp. (Studies in per- 
sonnel policy no. 79) 
Includes a section on how personnel policies are publicized. 


Pigors, Paul. 
Effective communication in industry. New York, National association of manufactur- 
ers, 1949. 88 pp. 


Communication depends on understanding of three kinds: people and their feelings, tech- 
nical facts, plans and principles. Emphasizes the importance of communicating organiza- 
tion and personnel policies and comments on difficulties involved in the process. 
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Redfield, Charles E. 
Communication in management; a guide to administrative communication. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1953. 290 pp. 


Covers in an orderly and systematic way the fundamentals of communication for the 
executive. Part two deals specifically with downward and outward communications includ- 
ing order-giving, oral or written instructions, manuals, and employee handbooks. 


Willson, R. A. 


Written downward communications. Jn Minnesota. University. Industrial relations 
center. Communications in employment relations. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1954. pp. 5-12. (Research and technical report no. 14) 

















C 
Examines types of messages management should initiate for the organization expecting 
leadership. Discusses sharing primary policies and objectives and relaying day-to-day de- 
cisions made by management which have policy significance. 
fe 
Zelko, Harold P. and Harold J. O’Brien. | Ss 
Pe ‘ . = s 
Management-employee communications in action. Cleveland, Howard Allen inc., r 
1957. 177 pp. a 
Analyzes place of communications in management, the total process of communication, P 
and presents a communication action program. Stresses great importance of communica- t 
tion in all phases as a management tool. Emphasis is on internal media which exchange d 
information, ideals, plans, policies, and procedures among all segments and all individuals 
of the organization structure. n 
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Until now, precise court tested informa- C 
tion covering all phases of Municipal, State 
and Federal Civil Service Law has not been I 


available. Questions answered include Ap- 
pointments, Promotions, Examinations, Dis- # 
missals, Pay Plans, Veteran Preferences, 
Political Activities, etc., etc. 2 weeks’ Free 
Examination. $11. 
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personnel literature 


Administration 


Outer Spaces: Advanced Planning for Re- 
duction in Force. Jack Pockrass. Personnel 
Administration. March-April, 1958. 


Management is essentially a conglomerate 
of arts and skills. Scientific method has made 
some improvements, but much of this in- 
sight is enjoyed more by researchers than by 
practitioners of management. The effective 
allocation of manpower to a new or an ex- 
panding organization is aided by organiza- 
tion charts, but much of the process is still 
dependent on seances and crystal gazing. 

The logical way to determine manpower 
needs is to ascertain continuing require- 
ments, establish production rates, and then 
derive the number of personnel needed. 

While it is reasonable to assume that the 
same process would be used if an organiza- 
tion is to operate with fewer personnel, the 
problem is no longer the same. Now we are 
dealing with people: individuals with pride 
and with specific retention rights. Cutbacks 
may be met by the “meat-axe approach”, 
lopping off a certain number or percentage 
of employees from each division, but pri- 
mary consideration still must be the re- 
quired job to be done. 

Objective data is needed to equate man- 
power needs with workloads. Questions 
which will help to point out needed cuts are: 


1. Where is there fat which can be cut 
without damage? Which sections have 
greater “overhead” personnel? 

2. Can essential functions be established 
and priorities found for remaining pro- 
grams? 

3. What savings can be effected through 
management improvements? 

4, What research projects can be elim- 
inated? 

5. Are any offices rendering nonessential 
functions? 


Once decisions have been made as to 
which positions are to be eliminated, the 
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timing becomes important. Marginal em- 
ployees can be encouraged to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Outside hiring may be 
“frozen.” Employees eligible for retirement 
may be encouraged to do so. The human 
factors must be considered; the adjustments 
of those who go and of those who stay must 
be taken into account.—HEnry E. HALL. 


The Give and Take in Personnel Manage- 
ment. Walter Emmerling. Office Executive. 
October, 1957. 


A happy relationship between personnel 
and management involves a delicate balance 
between the amount of leeway given an em- 
ployee to carry out his duties in a manner 
most agreeable to himself, and the amount 
of regimentation necessary to get work 
done in a manner most acceptable to man- 
agement. 

The number one problem of an office 
manager seems to be office staffing. Proc- 
ter and Gamble tries to follow a policy of 
building staff at a time when the proper 
employee is available for training. 

Any forward-looking personnel adminis- 
tration should include a program of hiring 
good personnel and then training them 
when business is slack. Good employees are 
then obtainable and the facilities and time 
are available. 

The office manager must be able to re- 
tain those who are trained and secure him- 
self against the inroads of other organ- 
izations that are bidding for the services of 
his employees. Every turnover causes a com- 
pany a minimum debit of $300—at the 
key personnel level it is $1,000 or more. 

When hiring, Procter and Gamble uses a 
series of tests which record mental alert- 
ness and abilities along certain lines. Test- 
ing programs are available from many 
sources and in many categories. A carefully 
studied plan can have many benefits, but it 
must be remembered that any testing pro- 
gram has limitations, for many factors can- 





not be measured by testing. The use of a 
testing program justifies expert advice. 

Naturally the problem of office staffing is 
tied in closely with proper and adequate 
salary administration. Without such a pro- 
gram it is impossible to attract satisfactory 
candidates and to keep present employees in 
a happy frame of mind. 

Let us assume that we have a proper 
starting salary in keeping with the going 
rates of the community for comparable 
work. Then, the important thing to do is to 
develop a fair wage scale and provide for 
the reviewing of salaries at regular intervals. 
Each job within the office should be graded 
or classed, taking into consideration the 
background or experience needed to per- 
form the work. 

At Procter and Gamble all clerical jobs, 
outside of the supervisory, are included in 
one of four broad classes: (1) Routine work 
requiring little or no experience and per- 
formed under immediate supervision, (2) 
work requiring at least one year’s training 
and experience, performed under immediate 
supervision, with little latitude for inde- 
pendent judgment, (3) work requiring con- 
siderable training and experience, probably 
more than two years, and performed under 
very general supervision, and with some 
latitude for the exercise of independent 
judgment, and (4) work requiring thor- 
ough training, practically no supervision, 
and possibly the supervision or direction of 
the work of others. 

Experience has shown that a program of 
this nature provides the salary administra- 
tion with considerable latitude. Many salary 
scales provide for automatic increases based 
on length of service without regard for the 
quality and quantity of work. To be fair in 
the administration of salaries, we should 
consider both factors. 

Proper selection, compensation, and clas- 
sification are not the only problems of per- 
sonnel administration. Absenteeism, train- 
ing, equitable administration of programs 
offering the employee rest and smoking 
privileges, eating facilities, etc., are all per- 
sonnel problems which will always be pres- 
ent. These problems are human problems, 
built around the psychological and physical 
worries of people. They never end, and they 
never are completely solved. But they can 
be reduced to a minimum by an intelligent 
give-and-take attitude on the part of man- 
agement.—JERRY C. RILEY. 
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Employee Relations 


“Summer-Employment Programs: A Stu- 
dent’s-Eye View.” William Collins. Per- 
sonnel, March-April, 1958. 


Basically, these programs have two aims. 
One to enable the company to assess the 
capabilities of a student, and the other to 
give the student a favorable impression of 
the company. The student’s reactions to the 
program are therefore a key factor in its 
effectiveness, and the suggestions that fol- 
low are based on considerable personal ex- 
perience as well as on discussions with, and 
observations of, many fellow-students. 

The student’s requirements in a summer 
job are as follows: 

Experience—Work assignments must be 
satisfying and productive. The student may 
fill in for vacationing workers in a particu- 
lar department or work continuously on a 
special necessary project. Effective supervi- 
sion is important and distinct lines of au- 
thority are necessary. 

Pay—tThe plan of paying salaries on the 
basis of the number of years of college 
completed, rather than the subjects studied 
or the job offered, is readily acceptable, as 
it should be remembered these summer em- 
ployees are being hired primarily as stu- 
dents, not professionals. 

Knowledge of the company—There should 
be continuous orientation throughout the 
summer through brief lectures, pamphlets, 
tours of the plant, demonstrations of prod- 
uct uses, and interviews with high-level man- 
agers. 

Recreation—The most information it is 
possible to obtain should be provided about 
leisure-time activities, and a special effort 
should be made to integrate students into the 
athletic and social programs. A pleasant so- 
cial life with opportunities for students to 
meet girls (or boys) of their own age should 
not be underestimated.—ORVILLE M. MITCH- 
ELL. 


Placement 


Is There a Defense Manpower Crisis? Lem 
F. Thom. Personnel Administration. No- 
vember-December, 1957. 


The concept that all military functions 
must be performed by persons in uniform is 
outmoded today. Modern warfare is total 
and the entire economy and populace must 
be geared toward the support of the na- 
tional cause. The military today is a virtual 
economy in itself, duplicating in its organ- 
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ization and functions many of the operations 
found in private enterprise. 

Yet, the present military personnel stand- 
ards limit service to the young and physi- 
cally fit and to those with military training. 
The military personnel system does not pro- 
vide personnel who are adequately trained 
and experienced to staff the support activi- 
ties which are more akin to our nonmilitary 
economy than to military science. The pres- 
ent personnel system results in ineffective 
use of trained manpower. 

The country is handicapped by an acute 
shortage of skilled personnel. It is further 
complicated by the military producing far 
fewer combat troops than our enemies. It 
is a well-known fact that the military has 
squandered the time and talent of thousands 
of its most skilled personnel; it has closed 
the door to persons otherwise qualified for 
assignments in the support activities; it has 
fostered the concept that military men with 
combat skills must be developed for all 
types of positions. 

A few simple changes in personnel poli- 
cies could alleviate the situation. One is to 
stop the waste of trained personnel through 
a revision of present personnel practices. 
Another is the elimination of all unqualified 
persons from positions of responsibility in 
the support activities. 

Commissions and enlistments should be 
offered to persons direct from civilian life 
who qualify except for the military require- 
ments of age, physical limitation, and mili- 
tary training. Much-needed skills and new 
blood would thus be introduced into the 
services. The Cordiner Pay Plan has shown 
one way to cope with the problem. The 
recommendations of the various special 
groups commissioned to study the man- 
power situation indicate other ways. 

But all of these methods cannot solve the 
problem unless the need for changing the 
personnel system is fully recognized by mil- 
itary leaders. Unless the job is done now, 
the military is merely perpetuating its own 
manpower crisis—ROBERT A. EARLE. 


Recruitment and Selection 


Recruitment and Selection Practices in Four 
Government Agencies. Gregorio A. Fran- 
cisco, Jr. Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministration. October, 1957. 


After considerable adverse publicity re- 
garding recruitment and selection practices 
in Philippine government agencies, a survey 
of four representative agencies was under- 


taken to discover the extent and nature of 
current hiring practices. Several areas were 
surveyed through questionnaires distributed 
to a sample of agency employees. It was 
found that employees had generally located 
their jobs through friends or personal in- 
quiries rather than recruitment publicity. 

Job openings were seldom formally pub- 
licized by the central personnel agency 
since, due to a high rate of unemployment, 
active recruitment often produced floods of 
applicants for the few available openings. 
Such factors as security and more liberal 
fringe benefits were reasons most frequently 
mentioned when respondents were asked 
why they had chosen a government job. 

The agencies surveyed relied on a num- 
ber of selection techniques, both formal and 
informal. Although some use was made of 
eligibles certified by the Bureau of Civil 
Service, more frequently agencies carried on 
their own selection process with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the central personnel 
agency. Failure to rely on the Bureau was 
explained by one agency as due to insuffi- 
cient budget allowance to pay the minimum 
salaries specified by the Bureau or unwilling- 
ness of those certified by the Bureau to 
travel on field assignments. 

When agencies conducted their own hir- 
ing, heavy reliance was placed on candi- 
dates’ eligibility for jobs as determined by 
previous civil service examinations taken. 
However, the concept of eligibility was 
found to be extremely broad. Some examina- 
tions conferred a permanent general eligi- 
bility to hold many types of jobs within a 
single grade, while other examinations con- 
ferred eligibility for one specific position 
but it was possible to “convert” such eligi- 
bility to eligibility for another position not 
necessarily closely related to the first. Thus 
many incumbents held only general eligibil- 
ity for their positions or had secured their 
positions on the strength of a “converted” 
eligibility. 

In addition to considering the eligibility 
of applicants, agencies reported the use of 
other appraisals of the candidate such as 
written tests, the group oral interview, and 
ratings of education and experience. 

Pressures for patronage appointments were 
an important factor leading agencies to de- 
vise some formal selection procedures for 
themselves. Under conditions of high un- 
employment there seems to be a need not 
for more extensive formal recruitment but 
for more refined selection utilizing the most 
recent testing methods. Also the probation 





period might be more effectively used to 
determine proper job placement inasmuch 
as many of the employees surveyed seemed 
overqualified for their jobs. Such informal 
agency procedures, properly developed, 
could do much to restore public confidence 
in the government’s personnel management. 
—JANE PUGH. 


Geographical Distribution of Personnel in 
the United Nations. Anand K. Srivastava. 
The Indian Journal of Public Administra- 
tion. October-November, 1957. 


The geographical quota system of the 
United Nations may appear, to the superfi- 
cial observer, to be somewhat at odds with 
the merit principle in personnel selection. 
Actually a review of the practical operation 
of this system reveals no such conflict. 

The quota for each member nation is de- 
termined generally by its financial contribu- 
tion. However, the quota figure is quite flex- 
ible with a strong emphasis on selection of 
the best available personnel within the gen- 
eral limitations of the quota figure. This 
balance between merit on the one hand and 
geography on the other is a prerequisite for 
any international administration which is 
based upon voluntary co-operation of mem- 
ber nations. Unless each member nation, 
especially the smaller ones, can be assured 
that their interests carry equal weight within 
the secretariat, a basis for nonco-operation 
on larger issues is created. 

The quota system also contributes to the 
development of the international, rather 
than a narrow national, view of world af- 
fairs within the United Nations secretariat. 
Even on the lowest operational level of 
the United Nations such a spirit of interna- 
tionalism is an important factor in the func- 
tioning of critical international programs. 

However, the quota system is not gener- 
ally applicable to national personnel sys- 
tems because the more advanced political 
status of national states does not require 
such a clear-cut recognition of any regional 
or cultural differences that may exist. Even 
where these differences do exist they do 
not generally need to be converted into per- 
sonnel quotas. The fact that quota systems 
still exist within some national states is prob- 
ably an indication that the political leader- 
ship of those states is not aware of the high 
level of political sophistication generally 
present in the citizenry of most modern 
states.—CHARLES J. SETZER. 
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Supervision 


How To Prevent Job Failures. Lawrence G. 
Lindahl. Personnel Journal. November, 
1957. 


Job failures result primarily from human 
failures rather than lack of job skills. In- 
stead of letting employees fail on the job, 
management should recognize that its real 
problems are with human frailties and try to 
control them. 

One of the best means of control is en- 
lightened supervision. This means more than 
trained supervision; it means supervision 
fortified with a knowledge of human be- 
havior and not simply trained in rule-of- 
thumb methods. 

The supervisor’s attitude is important 
since it influences the way he will see and 
interpret the behavior of his employees. He 
may, for example, interpret certain behavior 
as loafing, insubordination, failure to co- 
operate, disregard of company property, and 
unwillingness to do a full day’s work. The 
employee may think of this same behavior 
as resting, face saving, lack of skill, an ac- 
cident, and reluctance to begin a job that 
cannot be completed. 

Four of the most common human failings 
in relation to job failures are carelessness, 
absenteeism, nonco-operation, and laziness. 

Carelessness is a personal matter. The 
fault does not develop overnight but is fre- 
quently a result of inadequate training dur- 
ing the formative years. 

Although absenteeism has no single cause, 
employees usually name physical illness as 
the reason because they know it is an ac- 
ceptable one. 

Nonco-operation or negativism shows up 
in many ways—slowdowns, disagreeable at- 
titudes, quality of workmanship below stand- 
ard, declination of responsibility—‘“passing 
the buck,” and failure to assist others. 

Laziness may be due to either a physical 
or mental condition. 

All causes of failures such as the above 
have their sources. If the source of the fail- 
ing can be uncovered, the supervisor can 
take the necessary steps to salvage the em- 
ployee and prevent the discharge.—GEORGE 
F. STARK. 


Testing 


Pitfalls in the Use of Psychological Tests. 
Daniel M. Goodacre III. Personnel. 
March-April, 1958. 


A selection test may be just as good as 
the publisher claims it is—for some other 
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company. There are no good or bad psy- 
chological tests—there are only good or bad 
test users. 

Every test should have a manual that 
thoroughly describes how to interpret the 
test and its practical applicability. The man- 
ual should either indicate the specific cor- 
relation between the test scores and job per- 
formance measures or state that there is no 
such known relationship. By following these 
two recommendations alone, most mail-or- 
der tests can be eliminated from further con- 
sideration. 

A validation study can always be made 
to determine statistically how well the test 
can select specific groups of employees. 
Smaller companies without personnel re- 
search facilities of their own can obtain 
such studies inexpensively by using outside 
facilities. Most state employment services 


' are equipped to conduct test validation 


aromas 


studies at no cost to the employer. Other 
excellent sources of help in validating tests 
are the psychology departments of local 


| universities, industrial psychology graduate 


students, and consulting firms. The only 


| way for the individual company to be sure 
| that a selection test suits its particular needs 
| is to have it validated against a performance 
| criterion in its own situation. 


Studies show that it is easier to develop 


| valid psychological tests for skilled workers 
' than for supervisory or managerial people. 


The situational test, although still in the ex- 
perimental stage, may prove useful in se- 
lecting higher-level employees. In this type 
of test the applicant is subjected to a situa- 
tion requiring similar behavior to that de- 
manded by the job. These tests have not yet 
appeared in commercial form for supervis- 
ory selection. Situational testing merits ex- 
tensive investigation and may produce the 


| results hoped for but not achieved in psy- 


chological testing for the selection of sales, 
supervisory, and managerial personnel.— 


_ MILDRED PERLMAN. 


| 
| 
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1958 PPA Abstracters 


The following members of the Public 
Personnel Association have accepted the 
editor’s invitation to serve as abstracters of 
articles for the “Personnel Literature” sec- 
tion of Public Personnel Review in 1958. 


Robert A. Earle, Director of Personnel, City 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 


Henry E. Hall, Senior Test Technician, 
Texas Merit System Council, Austin, 
Texas 


Harry C. Martin, Merit System Director, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, Personnel 
Council, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Orville M. Mitchell, Personnel Officer, On- 
tario Department of Public Works, To- 
ronto, Canada 


Mildred Perlman, Office of the Chairman, 
City Civil Service Commission, New 
York, New York 


Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Illinois 


Jerry C. Riley, Personnel Analyst, Califor- 
nia State Personnel Board, Los Angeles, 
California 


Edward Scheinkman, Assistant Personnel 
Examiner, Department of Personnel, New 
York, New York 


Charles J. Setzer, Assistant Personnel Exam- 
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George F. Stark, Regional Representative, 
State Merit Systems, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Kansas 
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Extracrdinarily Important 


Finst history of the United States civil service 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


by Paul P. Van Riper, Cornell University 


The only modern history of the United States civil service. Lucidly 
written and amply documented. Indispensable for personnel administra- 
tors and other government officials, for teachers of public personnel 
administration, and for students of political institutions. The book 
interrelates the growth of public and private personnel administration, 


and therefore is of value to personnelists in business as well. 


The growth of the civil service since 1789 ts traced, with major em- 
phases given to the period since World War II and to developments 
in the Eisenhower administration. The book places the national civil 
service in the broadest social and political perspective, relating its de- 
velopment to that of the country, the constitution, the political parties, 


and public administration in general. 


xvi -+- 588 pp. $7.50 





SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. Fifteen percent 
discount or a net price of $6.38 postpaid if check accompanies order. 
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LEAFLETS 


BETTER STAFF MEETINGS— 
AND YOU 
By John Hader. Leaflet No. 5. Price: 20 


cents 


YOU ARE A BETTER SPEAKER 
THAN YOU THINK 


By William Oncken, Jr. Leaflet No. 4 
Price: 20 cents. 


DON’T DO IT YOURSELF!— 
New ideas on delegation as a training tool 


By Julius E. Eitington. Leaflet No. 
Price: 10 cents 


THE PROBLEM EMPLOYEE— 
An Answer for Management 


By Albert Kransdorf. Leaflet No 
Price: 20 cents 


SO YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT 
FIRING SOMEBODY! 


By R. G. Beers. Leaflet No. 1 Price: 1 


cents 


PAMPHLETS 


— THE WILL TO 
LEARN— 
Employee Training Incentives 


By Homer T. Rosenberger. Pamphlet No 
16. Price: $1.00; Member price: 50 cents. 


JOB DESIGN— 
Meeting the Manpower Challenge 


By George H. Hieronymus, Pamphlet No 
15. Price: $1.00; Member price: 50 cents 


THE CASE METHOD— 


A Technique of Management 
Development 


Pamphlet No, 14. Price: 75 cents; Mem 
her price: 50 cents. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
PERSONNEL WORK 


Pamphlet No. 13. Price: 50 cents; Mem 
her price: 25 cents. 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGE 
RECRUITMENT 


Pamphlet No. 12. Price: 50 cents; Mem 
her price: 25 cents 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
ADMINISTER AN 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAM 


By Homer T. Rosenberger. Pamphlet No 
11. Price: $1.00; Member price: 50 cents 


POSITION-EVALUATION 
TECHNIQUES— 
A Discussion and Appraisal 


Pamphlet No, 10. Price: 50 cents; Mem- 
ber price: 25 cents 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
IN ACTION— 
Patterns and Techniques 


By Raymond L. Randall. Pamphlet No 
Price: $1.00; Member price: 50 cents. 


FEDERAL CAREER SERVICE— 
A Look Ahead 


Pamphlet No. 8. Price: $1.50; Member 
price: 75 cents. 


SUPERVISION AND SUPERVISORY 
TRAINING 


Pamphlet No. 7. Price: $1.00; Member 
price: 50 cents 


WAYS TO SPEED UP REMOVAL OF 
UNSATISFACTORY EMPLOYEES 


Pamphlet No. 6. Price: 50 cents; Member 
price: 25 cents. 


PROPOSAL FOR A FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE 


Pamphlet No. 5. Price: $1.00; Member 
price: 25 cents 


TRAINING YOUR EMPLOYEES— 

Suggestions to Executives and 

Supervisors 
By Milton Hall. Pamphlet No. 3. Price: 
50 cents; 5 to 9 copies: 35 cents; 10 or 
more copies: 25 cents; Member price: 25 
cents 





Quantity prices (except for Pamphlet No 
3) to 9 ex pies: full price; 10 to 24 co aes: 
20% off; to 99 copies: 30% off; 100 or m 
COples: 40; off 
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